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International Loan Morality 


ig the general scheme of ideas on international economic 

reconstruction that is gradually emerging from the 
official discussions between London and Washington, great 
emphasis is laid on the part to be played by international 
lending. Loans will be needed for two distinct reasons— 
both to assist the transition to a workable international 


currency system and to provide funds for that development 


of backward areas from which so much economic and 
political benefit is rightly expected. Without an active 
international capital market, currency reconstruction will 
be impossible, and if world reconstruction is to depend 
upon charity its scope will be very limited. 

Much of the necessary lending will doubtless be made 
under Government auspices. But the notion that the whole 
of international lending should be done by Governments is 
not likely to be one that will commend itself either in 
Washington or in London. If loans are not to be mere 
political subsidies, pawns in the game of economic power 
politics, it is essential that at least part of the required total 
should be freely negotiated, on a basis of mutual interest, 
between borrower and lender. Whether any privately- 


‘ owned funds will be forthcoming, however, depends more 


than anything else on the experience that has been gained 
of past loans. It is for these reasons that the readjustment 
of the Brazilian debt, on which detailed comment has been 


made in the “‘ Business Notes ” section of The Economist * 


in recent weeks, assumes an importance far greater than 
the amount of capital involved would by itself indicate. 
It is a test case for the future of international lending. 


No one, after the experience of the last two decades, 
would maintain that international loan contracts should 
never be modified. With the best will in the world, a 
country may find itself genuinely unable to meet its debt 
obligations. But to say that contracts can be modified 
when circumstances change should not be interpreted 
as meaning that there is no difference between morality 
and immorality in these matters. In particular, two rules 
can properly be insisted upon. The first is that the debtor 
should make a genuine effort to pay as much as he can 
without endangering his economic health. The second is 
that, if the amount paid is less than the amount due, a 
prior claim should be allowed to those creditors who have 
lent with wisdom and have been given prior security. With- 
out this rule, sound and prudent loans made between an 


‘honest borrower and a careful lender may be ruined by a 


subsequent spate of loans made without security or re- 
flection for the purpose of taking advantage of political 
opportunities or of riding a speculative market. The rule 
is a sound one in all bankruptcies, and is recognised by the 
domestic legislation of all countries ;-it is no less necessary 
in international loans. 

‘ The new Brazilian scheme violates both these rules. 
The details are complex and cannot be rehearsed here. 
Broadly speaking, however, the plan embraces the whole 
of the external debt of the Federal Government, the states, ; 
the municipalities and of one or two semi-private or 
wholly private debtors. In each case the creditor is offered 
an option, the two alternatives combining present cash 
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repayment and future interest in different proportions. In 
each case the offers are far below what is contractually 
due. The total statutory service of the foreign debt—itself 
the result of a series of adjustments in the past—would 
call for some £23 million of foreign exchange a year. 
The present scheme would require between £7,700,000 
and £8,300,000 according to the option. A good year 
before the war used to produce about £20 million of 
foreign exchange ; in 1942 the favourable balance of pay- 
ments was some £35 million and it will be about the 
same this year. It is clear that the sums offered by Brazil 
are much less than the country could reasonably expect 
to be able to find. 

The breach of the second rule is no less patent. The 
great bulk of the British loans to Brazil date back to 
before the last war; when made, they were reasonably 
sound and prudent. During the two decades between the 
wars, however, Brazil benefited—or suffered, as the 
truth may be—from the plethora of capital available in 
New York for foreign loans. The methods followed in 
this foreign loan boom are too well known to require 
further description ; the Brazilian loans were neither the 
best nor the worst that came to birth in that mad decade. 
Furthermore, the bulk of the British loans, as they stand 
to-day, are to the Federal Government, which should 
represent the highest security. American creditors, though 
they, too, lent to the Federal Government, also went 
in for loans to states and municipalities to a greater extent 
than the British. Finally, many of the British loans have 
specific and excellent security, while the American prac- 
tice was not*to require more than a general obligation. 

It does not need to be proved that the American creditor 
has received better terms than the British, for the 
Accountant-General of Brazil, Senhor C. Souza Lemos 
has so stated in explicit terms. Of the outstanding debt, 
American hold 34.2 per cent; but they are to receive 
between 36.4 and 39.3 per cent of the payments accord- 
ing to the option chosen. 

Here, then, is a manifest injustice and a most unfor- 
tunate precedent. If this is to be the treatment meted 


Balkan 


HATEVER the excitement caused in the Balkans 
by the various Allied Conferences, it has now died 
down. M. Menemenjoglu interviewed German journalists 
on his return from Cairo. When they asked him whether his 
statements about the strengthening of the Anglo-Turkish 
Alliance meant that Turkey would “play a more active 
part in the war after Cairo,” he replied: “ No. I believe 
my declarations were clear enough: the policy of Turkey 
remains unchanged.” Rightly or wrongly, the Axis 
countries look on Turkey as the barometer of war in 
the South East. They assume that no Allied invasion 
would be possible without Turkey’s passive or even 
active assistance. They appear to have accepted M. Mene- 
menjoglu’s assurances at their face value. The tension 
has relaxed, for it is only the fear of invasion that in any 
way undermines Axis political control in the Balkans. The 
rats do not leave the still seaworthy ship. In Croatia, the 
Cabinet crisis has been resolved, and Pavelitch is con- 
ducting a propaganda tour in the newly incorporated 
Dalmatia. In Serbia, Neditch is raising a new militia, 
the Serb Security Corps. In Hungary, the’ Prime Minister, 
M. Kallay, addressing the Upper House on the question 
of foreign policy, declared that Hungary could not hold 
aloof from the present historical struggle, that the Hun- 
garian people were wholeheartedly for defence against 
Bolshevism, and all that they asked was the righting of 
the “ injustice of Trianon ”’—in other words, the mainten- 
ance of the frontiers Hungary has secured, under German 
patronage, at the expense of its neighbours. In Bulgaria, 
too, the Cabinet discussions and party meetings of a 
fortnight ago have ended in a strengthening of the Govern- 
* ment’s determination to secure “ unity” in order to keep 
Greater Bulgaria intact. 
The unsettling of Balkan politics, which continued 
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out to creditors, then any hope of a revival of genuine 
international lending had better be abandoned. It must 
be asked how such an arrangement has seen the light of 
day. In former times, negotiations were carried on by 
the issuing houses which had originally been responsible 
for the loans. Nowadays, the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders enjoys official recognition as the representative of 
all British creditors. Official recognition, however, carries 
with it the obligation to pay heed to the wishes of the 
authorities, and the British authorities, in this case, were 
unwilling or unable to put any pressure on the Brazilian 
Government in favour of a less inequitable settlement. 
And it is an open secret in the City that the reason for 
the authorities’ reluctance was the fact that Washington 
would not permit it. The official policy of the United States 
towards the whole of Latin America is generously pater- 
nalistic, and Brazil is the United States’ best friend in the 
Continent. To have offended Brazil by asking for more 
would have run counter to the Good Neighbour policy ; 
and it was necessary to secure relatively favourable terms 
for the American bondholders to prevent any agitation in 
American public opinion against so munificent a policy. 
Any British attempt to secure better terms than the present 
offer would not have received any support from Washing- 
ton ; it would quite possibly have excited official American 
disapproval. To put the matter quite bluntly, the British 
holder of Brazilian obligations has been made a sacrifice 
to Pan-Americanism. 

It is difficult to criticise the British authorities, unless 
it be for their unwillingness to let the public know what 
has been going on. There are higher things at stake than 
Brazilian bonds. Least of any journal in the country would 
The Economist object to anything that smooths the path 
of British-American co-operation, even if it involves some 
sacrifice. If this is Washington’s idea of a fair bargain, 
there is nothing to be done but to acquiesce. But it is as 
well that the record should be clear. In the Presidential 
campaign that is just beginning, Mr Roosevelt is going to 
be accused of being subservient to the British. Here is one 
proof to the contrary. 


Mosaic 


for a period after the collapse of Italy, has, for the time 
being, come to an end. No military forces fighting in 
the Balkans without outside assistance can disturb the 
political situation again. Invasion is the key: It is thus 
rather difficult to accept the extremely high value which 
quite suddenly in the last few weeks the military autho- 
rities have laid on guerilla operations in the Balkans, 
particularly on the fighting of Tito’s partisans. No one 
will deny that they are doing heroic marvels of im- 
provisation in questions of supply, that they are a per- 
petual embarrassment to the Germans, and have compli- 
cated the Axis defence problem by their ceaseless harry- 
ing of communications. In the days of disorganisation 
after the Italian collapse, they were able to conduct near- 
military operations in Slovenia and down the coast. Yet 
their activities remain essentially guerilla activities, and 
to say that they are holding up as many German divisions 
in the Balkans as does the Allied advance in Italy is 
straining credulity rather far. 
It is important to get the scale of operations in the 
Balkans into proper perspective first for the military 
reason of not underestimating the enemy, and not mis- 
calculating the degree of inside help awaiting the Allies’ 
invasion forces ; but also for a political reason. The un- 
fortunate position forecast long ago at the time of Casa- 
blanca—that of Allied countries possessing two or more 
governments—has now come to pass in Jugoslavia. In 
this delicate situation, it is vital that the Allied statesmen 
should see all the factors involved without sentiment or 
exaggeration. The problem presented by Jugoslavia can 
‘easily be repeated elsewhere. In a sense, it is a test case. 
On the Allies’ handling of it may depend the success of 
their European policy. Two chief questions are involved: 
an internal one, the question of recognising a nation’s 
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government ; an external one, the future relations of 
that nation with its neighbours and the Great Powers. 
For the first, the general principle should surely be that 
any government must represent all resisting groups and 


interests inside its country, and that it must accept” 


its own provisional character. It is true that the con- 
ception of the rassemblement national, the representation 
of all forces, prevents the war from being fought ideologic- 
ally. But why should it be fought ideologically? Resist- 
ance is not confined to any group or class, and the 
development of sharp political lines leads immediately not 
to a concentration of force, but to its dissipation. Jugo- 
slavia is a case in point. Until the Jugoslav Government 
in exile failed completely on the federal issue, and sub- 
stituted Serb nationalism for the co-operation of Serb, 
Croat and Slovene, no counter government was formed 
inside Jugoslavia, presumably because the Croats and 
Slovenes were still prepared to look to King Peter’s 
Government. The adoption of the emigré Government 
of a definite and controversial political outlook im- 
mediately undermined its authority. Similarly with the 
partisans’ National Committee, if it were to adopt Com- 
munism as its fighting political line, it would lose liberal 
support, and it would lose the very influential Catholic 
support of the Slovene and Croat clergy and faithful. 
Between the two “governments,” there is no question 
which is nominally more representative. Tito’s committee 
covers all shades of political and religious opinion, and 
includes all three nationalities. Its weakness lies in its 
excessive claims. It is not a government. A guerilla council 
cannot be a government because on the one hand it cannot 
claim continuity or constitutional rights, while on the 
other it is not in a position to sound public opinion and 
secure a popular mandate. 

If the reports are true that Tito has “exiled” King 
Peter from his own country “ until the people can decide,” 
this is evidence of a self-assertive arrogance which bodes 
little good for future reconciliation in Jugoslavia. Allied 
diplomacy should counter this provocative move and work 
on the contrary to round off the representative character 
of the new Committee by uniting with it the one element 
in Cairo which is still not completely compromised by 
the pan-Serb follies of recent months. That element is 
the young King, who represents not only the continuity 
of the Jugoslav community, but also the forces which in 
March, 1941, took the decision which freed Jugoslavia 
from satellite status. At the same time, the Allies should 
check any attempt to secure for the partisan Council more 
than provisional status. The people must be able, without 
prior manipulation, to decide. Similarly in Greece, the 
Allies are right in working for the fusion of the two 
partisan groups in Greece, ELAS and EDES, and a new 
attempt should be made to strengthen the link between 
the partisans and the progressive forces represented in the 
Greek Government by M. Exintaris, for example. The 
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recent letter of the King promising to reserve the decision 
on his eventual return to Greece has, by its acceptance of 
the idea of the people’s choice, done more for the monarchy 
than the rigid and uncompromising attitude of many of his 
supporters. Finally, in Italy, too, statesmanship is needed 
from the Allies. if the full representation of all groups 
and forces within a provisional government is to be 
secured. The refusal of the King to abdicate has alienated 
the liberals, who would have been. the bridge between 
the Monarchists and the Left. His obstinacy threatens to 
destroy the hopes of securing, under Marshal Badoglio, 
a provisional Government from Left to Right. As a result, 
opinion, probably disastrously, is hardening against the 
idea of monarchy as such. Matters will not have been 
improved by the Allied authorities’ fatuous decision to 
ban the Naples Conference of the political parties. 

The chances of securing provisional and representative 
governments in South East Europe depend very largely 
at this point on vigorous Allied leadership. It is very 
fortunate that the second evil forecast at Casablanca, the 
backing of each local government by a different Great 
Power, has not come about. A very real degree of collabora- 
tion has been secured by the Moscow and Teheran Con- 
ferences, but so far it has tended to be negative rather 
than active. For example, the Soviets have not broken off 
relations with the Jugoslav Government in Cairo, and they 
delayed the sending of a military mission to the partisans 
until the British position has been made clear. All this 
is very much to the good, but what is still lacking is a 
more positive conception of the kind of general European 
policy the Allies intend to support after the war. It is 
impossible to postpone indefinitely such questions as a 
Balkan federal or regional organisation or the joining 
of the South Slavs in the Slav bloc against the Drang 
nach Osten. The mere building of the bloc under Russian 
leadership, though it would provide some of the conditions 
of military security, is not a long-term solution of East 
European problems, for behind military security lies 
economic restoration, and here not only do the Balkans 
need the economic support of the Western world ; they 
will ultimately need German industry and German 
markets. Obviously the Slav cordon sanitaire does not 
solve the problem of the peaceful reintegration of 
Germany into a restored Europe. Yet Balkan peace in 
the long run depends upon that problem being solved. 

We must hope that the meetings at Moscow and Teheran 
have taken the Allies on to these positive problems. The 
European Commission exists as a useful piece of machinery 
for carrying discussions forward to a more detailed stage. 
Much of the suspicions which float like a cloud of hornets 
round Balkan problems springs from the fear on either 
side that this or that Government, or this or that 
manceuvre in reality represents a jockeying for influence 
at the level of the Big Three. Their unity is the best 
assurance of Balkan unity—both within the nations and 
in their ultimate relations with each other. 
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Beveridge-As-You-Go 


OVERNMENT Departments are currently engaged 

in working out two separate and extremely compli- 
cated sets of arrangements concerning the financial rela- 
tions between the state and the citizen. The Inland 
Revenue is working out a complete system of pay-as-you- 
earn taxation upon wages and salaries. Other departments 
are working out the complex rules by which Social 
Security benefits and allowances are to be paid in a 
revised Beveridge plan. At first sight, there is no very 
obvious connection between the two orders of ideas, and 
they are being handled in administrative isolation from 
each other. But in the course of working them out they 
seem—to the outside observer, if not to the Government 
official—to grow together. The purpose of this article is 
to suggest that they should be handled as two aspects of 
the same matter, that the aim should be to produce, not a 
Beveridge plan and a pay-as-you-go scheme, but what 
might be called Beveridge-as-you-go. The advantages 
would be not only a vast amount of administrative simpli- 
fication—bringing with it the added benefit that the plain 
citizen will be able to understand the calculation of the 
amounts he pays and receives—but also the approach to a 
great new principle of economic democracy. 

The pay-as-you-earn scheme represented by the White 
Paper of last September, and by the Income Tax (Em- 
ployments) Act passed in November, is a highly compli- 
cated matter. Doubts are being freely expressed 
whether it will ever prove capable of being worked. But 
even if the Inland Revenue and the employers of the 
country do contrive, from next April, to perform their 
respective duties, the burdens the scheme will impose will 
certainly generate very heavy pressure for a revision. The 
Inland Revenue will quite certainly have to think again. 
The basic defect in the scheme, as has frequently been 
pointed out in The Economist, is that it is conceived on 
too narrow a basis. The attempt has been made to evolve 
means whereby tax can be collected as-you-go without 
any alteration, however minute, in the present structure 
of rates and allowances. The result is inevitably cumbrous. 
The. only way in which a pay-as-you-go scheme can be 
made simple is by separating off into two distinct opera- 
tions the payment of tax and the making of allowances. 
Instead, for example, of being allowed to deduct {£50 
a year from his taxable income for each child, 
the taxpayer should pay tax at a flat rate on the 
whole of his income, and, as a separate operation, be 
paid £25 a year (or any other convenient sum) for each 
child plus other appropriate sums in respect of the other 
allowances. To call this a separate operation does not 
mean that the actual cash transactions could not be com- 
bined. The simplest method would be for the taxpayer, 
at the beginning of each year, to be issued, in respect of 
each of the allowances to which he is entitled, with a set of 
dated payable orders—similar to the present old age pen- 
sion books—which he would deposit with his employer to 
be used, week by week, in meeting his tax deductions. 
But the calculations would be separate, and the employer 
would calculate all his tax deductions at a single simple 
rate on all wages paid. This would be a great simplifica- 
tion for him, and the employee, on his side, would have the 
advantage of being able to understand how the net amount 
paid him is arrived at—as he certainly will not be able to 
do under the present scheme. 

_ Such a system could not be arranged to be an exact 
replica of the present scales and allowances, though it 
would come very close to it. It can be predicted, with 
some confidence, that the Government will sooner or 
later turn to this method, since it is the only way in which 
pay-as-you-go can be made simple. But as soon as the 
personal allowances cease to be deductions from taxable 
income and become payments made in cash, or as offsets 
against collection of tax, an analogy with Social Security 
allowances begins to arise. The analogy is heightened by 
the fact that the benefits proposed by Sir William 


Beveridge are very similar to the cash equivalents of the 
present income-tax allowances. The present income-tax 
allowance of £50 for a child is equivalent, at a standard 
rate of 1os.in the £, to a cash payment of 9s. 7d. a week, or 
at a standard rate of gs. in the £ (which may be regarded 
as the standard rate applying to earned income) of 8s. 73d. 
Sir William Beveridge proposed 8s. a week. By this 
process of reasoning, the imcome-tax approaches the 
Beveridge plan. If the plan were enacted, and income-tax 
were reformed as here indicated, the position would be that 
everyone who was unemployed, ill, over age, or otherwise 
qualified for Social Security benefits, would be receiving 
cash allowances from the state on a certain scale, while 
every income-taxpayer (above a certain level) would also 
be receiving allowances from the state on an almost identi- 
cal scale. The case for an amalgamation of the two pro- 
cedures is already strong. 

There is, however, something to be added to it on the 
Beveridge side. The existence of dependants, and the 
necessity of providing for them, is a complication in social 
insurance as well as in income-tax. So long as contribu- 
tions are levied at a flat rate on all workers, but benefits 
depend upon individual circumstances, there is a depar- 
ture from the principles of insurance. Not only so, but the 
need for dependants’ allowances so greatly increases the 
cost that the scheme cannot be made self-supporting. Sir 
William Beveridge proposes contributions at the rate of 
4s. 3d. per week for an adult male worker, with an 
amount of 3s. 3d. to be contributed by the employer, and 
even so his plan involves a large subsidy from the state— 
that is, from general taxation. As a flat rate tax, the em- 
ployees’ contribution is large enough to be seriously in- 
equitable, while the employers’ contribution amounts to 
that worst of 
financial proposals, as was pointed out in The Economist 
at the time, are the weakest part of the Beveridge plan. 
Sir William is aware of their defects ; his defence of them 
is, in substarice, that any attempt to levy the cost of social 
security by contributions proportional to income would be 
too complicated. So it would—if social security is re- 
garded in isolation. But a proportional weekly levy on all 
incomes is precisely what pay-as-you-go income-tax 
achieves. Thus not only does income-tax approach 
Beveridge, but Beveridge approaches income-tax. 

An amalgamation of pay-as-you-go with social security 
would make possible a very substantial administrative 
economy. But beyond and above that, it. would be a long 
step forward on the way to the goal towards which the 
finance of democracy has been feeling its way for decades 
past. The ultimate aim of Beveridge-as-you-go should be 
twofold: a minimum cash income provided for every 
citizen, employed and unemployed, rich and poor, old and 
young ; and a simple proportional income-tax deducted 


at a flat rate from all incomes however arising. (A pro- - 


gressive surtax would, of course, be added for the higher 
incomes.) Such a further extension of the idea of com- 
bining social security with pay-as-you-go, if it were prac- 
ticable, would have enormous attractions. Tax collection 
would be a simple matter of deduction at source. And since 
the standard allowances would be paid to every citizen, it 
would be unnecessary to have any complicated machinery 
to determine who was entitled, in what circumstances, to 
draw social insurance benefits. And what more decisive 
demonstration of economic democracy could there be than 
that every citizen should be given a minimum income by 
the community, and pay to the community a fraction of 
all he earned? 

This picture is attractive, and it may note be verv 
remote. But it cannot be attained in full at present because 
of its heavy cost to the Exchequer. It is true that Beveridge- 
as-you-go would provide the unemployed man or the 
pensioner with no more than it is already proposed to give 
him. It is also true that the taxpayer with an income oi 
such a size that, but for the present allowances, he would 
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be paying tax at the standard rate would also not gain. 
But these incomes are quite large. The border- 


line is reached for a single man at about {£270 a. 


year, for a childless married couple at £335, for a couple 
with one child at £390. For those in employment but with 


incomes below these, it would be a good bargain to ~ 


pay the standard rate of tax on the whole of their income 
if in return they were to receive from the state payments 
equal to the cash equivalent of the present income- 
tax allowances. And if the standard rate of income-tax 
goes down without the cash payments being reduced, the 
border-line incomes are still higher. The cost of these 
good individual bargains would be too heavy for the 
finances of the state to bear. 

The dream of a complete and simple combination of 
National Minimum with Universal Tax must therefore 
be deferred. But there is no reason why there should not 
be as close an approximation to it as can be contrived. 
One such scheme, drawn up by Lady Rhys Williams, has 
been adopted by the Women’s Liberal Federation and 
published in the press. It has four main features: — 

1. A self-supporting social insurance scheme, en- 
tirely financed by employers and employees’ contri- 
butions, but covering the risks of wage-earners only, 
with no dependants’ allowances. 

2. Allowances to be paid in cash for all housewives, 
children and old persons. 


HE Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which concluded its meeting in London on 


Monday, took decisions that affect not only the future 


of the ILO itself but raise important principles of 
social and economic co-operation between the nations. It 
agreed to hold the next session of the International Labour 
Conference in April, 1944, probably in Philadelphia, and 
decided upon an agenda of subjects to be discussed. This 
decision is welcome, because the special problems of post- 
war reconstruction with which the ILO will have to deal 
are growing in urgency. 

It is widely recognised that the International Labour 
Organisation has a leading part to play in the transition 
from war to peace and in the shaping of future society. 
Both Mr Eden and Mr Bevin, in their speeches last 
week, declared that it was an obvious instrument for 
giving effect to the policy laid down in the Atlantic 
Charter, to attain “the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field with the object 
of securing, for all, improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security.” In some ways the 
war has improved the prospects for international co- 
operation over labour matters. Social consciousness has 
advanced considerably in many Allied countries. In 
Britain, for instance, the introduction of the guaranteed 
week, factory canteens, industrial health reforms and 
joint production committees have increased the standards 
and responsibilities of the workers, while full employment 
has resulted in a general levelling-up of incomes. Labour 
conditions in occupied Europe have deteriorated, but this 
has only increased the determination of the workers in 
those countries to wipe out the effects of Hitler’s New 
Order and Dr Ley’s Labour Front. At the same time, 
the movement for international co-operation, and the 
determination to avoid the economic insecurity of the 
pre-war period, have acquired new dimensions. 

In other ways the war has created great difficulties for 
the ILO. The physical obstacles to consultation and 
co-operation have inevitably been considerable. The 
rift in the American Labour movement has undoubtedly 
created difficulties, while the exclusion of Soviet Russia, 
which will inevitably play a leading réle in future labour 
policy, must weaken the Office’s effectiveness. Moreover, 
it is hard to get agreement nationally on matters of post- 
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3. Personal allowances for wage-earners to be paid 
only as offsets against income-tax due. 

4. Tax to be deducted at the source at a single 
flat rate from all incomes. 


The details of this particular scheme may or may not 
be acceptable. But the essential point is this—that by 
choosing appropriate rates of tax and scales of allowances, 
a scheme of this general nature could be worked out 
now, whose net effect on the Exchequer would be no 
different from what the combined effect of income-tax and 
social security, on the present model of each, is likely to be 
after the war. This is not a proposal for greater expendi- 
ture ; it is a proposal for a simplification and rationalisa- 
tion of the scale of taxation and expenditure to which the 
community is already committed. It is a rearrangement 
in preparation for a further advance. 

It would be a resounding achievement if the British 
community could make provision, out of a simple tax on 
all its citizens, for a nationa! minimum income for all its 
dependants—that is, for all those who through youth or 
age, through sickness or unemployment, through domestic 
ties or misfortune, are unable to earn their own livings. 
It would be a still greater achievement if, at the same 
time, the community could proclaim its intention of 
moving on, as soon as its wealth permits, to the ultimate 
simplicity of a cash allowance for all, financed out of a 
tax on every income. 







war reconstruction, much less internationally, and there 
are some sections of employers who might be reluctant 
to support an organisation the main purpose of which. is 
to strengthen collective bargaining. Fundamentally, of 
course, the ILO must reflect the position of the inter- 
national trade union movement, which is inevitably 
disorganised under war conditions. 

The net result has been that the International Labour 
Office has, to some extent, been out of the picture. There 
seems to have been a certain tendency to sidetrack the 
Office, to leave it out of international discussions, and a 
reluctance to give it the support necessary to equip it for 
its post-war tasks. At the last International Labour Con- 
ference, held in New York in October, 1941, the broad 
outlines for a post-war policy were laid down. The ILO 
was given a “ Social Mandate,” with very wide terms of 
reierence, and resolutions were passed stipulating that 
the ILO should be associated in reconstruction plans and 
should be represented at any peace conference. Six months 
later, the ILO’s Emergency Committee met in London 
to discuss ways and means of carrying out its policy. But . 
in fact little was done. The ILO was not associated with the 
Bermuda Conference on Refugees nor, originally, with the 
Hot Springs Food Conference, though subsequent con- 
sultations have taken place. Nor did it figure in the 
Washington monetary talks. 

Concern lest the end of the war should find the ILO 
without sufficient preparation or support have been 
expressed by the Office’s Acting Director, Mr Edward J. 
Phelan. On October 6th he asked: “ Will it be used? Are 
the United Nations really alive to its vast potentialities? 
Have they the vision to see how greatly its use, based as 
it is on the joint collaboration of Governments, workers 
and employers, will facilitate the many difficult problems 
that lie ahead? Trade Unionists in many countries, and 
from the occupied countries of Europe in particular, are 
asking these questions with growing anxiety.” The same 
fears, and a determination that the ILO should adequately 
and actively participate in the international agencies for 
post-war reconstruction, were forcibly expressed last week 
by the representatives of the workers’ group. 

But latterly there have been signs that the difficulties 
have been, or are being, ovércome. The United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration specifically 
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referred to the place of the ILO as a vital international 
agency, and the Moscow Conference agreed on the neces- 
sity for collaboration 6n economic and social matters. The 
decision of the British TUC to summon a world trade 
union conference in June, 1944, is indicative of a restora- 
tion of international trade union strength and activity. 
Moreover, the statements by Government representatives 
at the Governing Body’s meeting show that the United 
Nations are prepared not only to pay compliments to the 
ILO but to utilise its services. 

Failure to make full use of the International Labour 
Office would certainly be short-sighted. Technically it is 
well equipped to handle the tasks of labour administration 
and co-operation. It is one of the products of Geneva which 
has best withstood the test of time. During the last three 
years it has collected information and compiled statistics 
which would not otherwise have been collected or com- 
piled. Its staff is compact and skilled, and the organisation 
has built up a great deal of good will in all the free coun- 
tries of the world. But, however perfect the machine, unless 
it has a motor it will not work. The political sections of the 
League of Nations’ Secretariat‘ lacked nothing in skill, 
but there was no will to use them. Equally, the ILO will 
not be able to function unless its member States are pre- 
pared to make. it a live and effective instrument of policy, 
and unless it rests on an active international workers’ 
movement. 

The first, and most important, item on the agenda of 
the forthcoming International Labour Conference is “ the 
future policy, programme and status of the ILO.” What, 
in fact, is to be its status? If the ILO were content to remain 
purely an instrument for the co-ordination of information, 
or to act as an advisory body for Ministries of Labour in 
various countries, its path would no doubt be smooth. But 
it must do more than these things. Its functions, laid down 
in its original Constitution, cover a very wide social and 
industrial field. They include the improvement of working 
hours and conditions, the regulation of labour supply, the 
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provision of an adequate living wage, the protection of 
workers against sickness, old age and accidents, the pro- 
tection of children, young persons and women ; they cover 
industrial welfare and safety, labour relations and collec- 


.tive bargaining. The organisation has already achieved a 


notable and creditable measure of progress in these fields. 
But the other aims laid down in the preamble, the “recog- 
nition of the principle of freedom of association and the 
organisation of technical and vocational education,” have 
hardly been touched, nor has there been any sustained 
international attempt to raise the workers’ standards of 
living. And even in the field of social insurance there is 
wide disparity between the practices of different countries. 

To meet the immediate tasks in the transition period 
and to fulfil in the longer term the broader mandate out- 
lined in the Atlantic Charter, the machinery of the ILO 
will need to be strengthened. One proposal, now being 
discussed, is for the bringing together of occupational 
groups within the framework of the ILO. The British 
Government has suggested that joint industrial committees 
should be formed to cover the main industries of mining, 
iron and steel, engineering, building, textiles, railways 
and transport, docks, and distributive trades. The Joint 
Maritime Commission, dealing with seamen’s conditions 
and standards, is an outstanding example of successful 
co-operation on these lines. Seafaring is perhaps more 
international than industry, but as Mr Bevin, who is “a 
great believer in the value of ‘occupational groups,’ ” 
urged, the common interests can be greater than national 
or racial distinctions. 

With its organisation strengthened by such means, and 
assured of the support of its constituent members, the 
ILO can make a real contribution to the raising of social 
standards. Its activities, as Mr Harold Butler has said, 
touch on “ all those wider questions which are inherent in 
the vast problems of stabilising employment and lifting 
the standard of life to more civilised levels everywhere.” 
But these activities must be related to the broad social 
and economic policies of the constituent Governments. 

There is a difference between labour standards and 
standards of living. It is true that the conditions of labour 
are dependent upon the level of wealth and productivity. 
Before a country can guarantee short hours, high wages, 
extensive welfare arrangements and the rest, it must first 
attain to an adequate national income to support these 
things. There is some tendency among the enthusiasts for 
the ILO to reason that, because labour problems cannot 
be solved except within the framework of wider economic 
policy, the ILO should take the whole of international 
economic relations as its province. It is in this spirit that 
the absence of ILO representation from the Washington 
monetary discussions was deplored. But any such extension 
of the ILO’s functions would be a serious mistake—not 
because it would be illogical but because it would not 
succeed. Questions of employment and trade are, in these 
days, matters of the highest policy. It is unlikely in the 
extreme that Governments will be content to deal with 
them through the mechanism of the ILO. And if they did, 
the ILO would immediately become what, to its great 
advantage, it has hitherto avoided being—a_ political 
organisation. 

The ILO will be well advised to leave the high politics 
of economic affairs to other agencies. Its particular function 
is to see that Labour in each country gets its fair share of 
the national income of that country. That is neither a 
small task nor an important one. The fear of unfair com- 


’ petition from “ cheap labour ” has been one of the most 


potent causes for the construction of the Chinese Wall of 
trade obstructions. Absolute equality of labour standards 
and labour incomes throughout the world is an impossi- 
bility for many decades to come. But if labour everywhere 
gets a return, in wages and conditions of work, that is 
proportionate to its productivity, there can be no unfair 
competition based on “cheap labour.” International 
pressure to raise labour standards is thus not only a work 
of justice: it is an assistance to that restoration of free and 
fair trading to which the signatories of the Atlantic Charter 
have pledged themselves. . 
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NOTES OF 


“Tf Mr Butler can, first, repair the omissions in his 
White Paper and, then, pilot through Parliament a Bill 
which unambiguously commits him and his successors, he 
will be, beyond question, the most effective President the 
Board has ever had. Until then, a certain scepticism will 
be in order.” These were the concluding sentences of The 


Economist’s comment on the White Paper on Educational 


Reform when it was issued in July. The Bill has now ap- 
peared, with 111 clauses and 9 schedules, and the Parlia- 
mentary omens appear to be favourable. Some of the 
scepticism is accordingly dissolving. The Bill follows the 
White Paper very closely. The two main departures from it 
are concessions to the Churches and to the smaller local 
authorities, and are therefore to be regretted ; but they are 
not large and may be the means of avoiding a great deal of 
trouble. The concession to the Churches is that the main- 
tenance of the dual system, wherever the managers of the 
school can find 50 per cent of the cost of external repairs 
and improvements, is to apply to new schools as well as to 
existing schools. This makes a generous offer still more 
generous. It means that whenever a religious body can find 
half the cost of the bare external shell of an adequate school, 
the public authorities are committed to finding the other 
half, and the whole of the internal cost, the cost of play- 
grounds and playing-fields and the running expenses, while 
the religious body appoints the teachers and, within wide 
limits, controls the education. That the making of such an 
offer can be represented as an oppressive attack on the 
Churches (as some Catholics and a few Anglicans are 
saying) merely illustrates the lengths to which distortion of 
language @an be carried. It is inconceivable that Parliament 
should pay any attention to clamour resting on such slender 
justification. The concession to the local authorities is a 
complicated set of provisions by which the county council 
may (and, in some cases, must) delegate some of its educa- 
tional powers t2 minor bodies. In all cases, however, the 
levying of an educational rate is reserved to the county (or 
county borough) council. This may save the concession 
from being really harmful. But it is nevertheless a pity that 
the President has thought it necessary to depart from the 
simplicity of his original plan. 


*x 


The White Paper outlined a considerable advance, and 
the Bill, when it becomes an Act, will be a great achieve- 
ment. Nevertheless, the three major criticisms of the White 
Paper still remain as criticisms of the Bill. The first is that 
the time-table is rather sketchy. Part I, which deals with 
little but the internal organisation of the Board of Educa- 
tion, is to come into effect immediately the Bill is passed. 
Part II, which is more important, will, it is true, come into 
force on a specified day, April 1, 1945. This part raises the 
leaving age to 15, creatés the new educational authorities, 
and requires them to submit development plans within one 
further year. Beyond that, all is vague. Moreover, the time- 
table will certainly be extended by the second defect, which 
is that the Bill imposes very heavy new burdens on the local 
authorities. In 1938-39, the total expenditure on education 
out of public funds in England and Wales was about £103 
million, of which about £49} million fell on the rates. The 


total expenditure, it is now estimated, will “ ultimately ” 


(after the leaving age is raised to 16) be .£203 million, of 
which the rates will have to find £88 million. This increase 
of £383 million is almost exaetly one-fifth of the total 
amount levied in rates, for all purposes, before the war—an 
average increase of the order of 3s. in the £. It is not, of 
course, Mr Butler’s responsibility to tell the local authori- 
ties how they are to find this sum, together with the 
similar sums they will be told to find for medical services, 
housing, town planning and so forth ; but their difficulties 
will inevitably slow down the pace of educational reform. 
A sum of £900,000 a year is to be provided for special grants 
to the poorer authorities ; but it is far too small to be of 
any real value. Thirdly, the Bill does not repair any of the 
patent omissions in the White Paper. It says nothing about 
the recruitment and training of the large number of teachers 
that will be needed. It says nothing about what is to be 
taught in the schools, other than the very carefully drafted 
clauses relating to religious teaching. And it says nothing 
about the great national schism by which the English people, 
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almost alone in the world and to their great discredit and 
disadvantage, continue to maintain separate educational 
systems for the rich and for the poor. It may be that there 
are technical and Parliamentary advantages in getting the 
present ‘Bill through before these large questions are tackled; 
and it should certainly not be attacked or obstructed because 
it is incomplete. But until these omissions are repaired, the 
Government’s policy cannot be described as one of educa- 
tional reform ; it is a technical preface to reform. 


*« ® x 


The Future of Coal Mining 


Mr Bevin’s statement in. the House of Commons last 
Friday that the Government intends to maintain the coal- 
mining industry on a sound basis after the war has been 
generally welcomed. The protracted negotiations between the 
Minister of Fuel and the two sides of the industry have 
so far concentrated on the immediate problems of wartime 
control and grouping, labour discipline and production 
bonuses (described in a note on page 852), but the long-term 
problems aré not very far in the background. Mr Bevin 
said bluntly that the Government could not “leave the 
coal industry where it is and expect it to survive,’ and 
he stressed the importance to this country’s industrial future 
of developing coal by-product and chemical industries. One 
method of approach is to encourage research and technical 
development ; another is to imt rove the miners’ security 
and working conditions. The .viinister of Labour was able 
to give the House some assurances about the scheme for 
recruitment to-the mines and, in particular, about the pro- 
vision for medical examination and continued education. 
Members were, on the whole, not critical about the details 
of the scheme, though some doubts were raised about the 
adequacy of housing arrangements, nor of the method of 
selection by ballot, which was accepted as the fairest and 
probably inevitable under the circumstances. They wel- 
comed the introduction of fresh recruits as a means of 
breaking down the isolation of the mining industry. Their 
criticisms were directed at the Government’s whole hand- 
ling of the coal simstion, which had made these measures 
of conscription necessary, and at the alternation between 
optimism and pess.nism in Ministerial speeches, and the 
“humiliating positio: where the greatest coal exporting 
country in the world is moving from month to month from 
one ‘coal crisis to another.” Lieut.-Colonel Lancaster, in a 
sensible speech, thought that it would take at least twelve 
months before 50 per cent of the recruits became fully 
productive and 18 months for the remainder. He, and other 
Members, urged the adoption of the Forster Committee’s 
report on the recruitment and training of juveniles. Most 
of the youths, who are conscripted for the duration of the 
war, will want to leave the industry at the first opportunity, 
unless conditions are made more permanently attractive and 
coal-mining can offer the prospects of a career. The problem 
of lack of manpower may well have been only postponed. 


* * * 


The Baltic Front and Ukraine 


The Russian thrust from Nevel towards Polotsk has 
achieved an important initial success. Vitebsk is being out- 
flanked from the north and north-east. The Vitebsk-Nevel 
railway has been cut in several places, between Gorodok 
and Oserishtche. It is, however, not at all certain that the 
real winter offensive has already begun on the first Baltic 
front. General Bagramyan’s troops are now fighting in an 
area which is very densely dotted with lakes—Oserishtche 
means in Russian the district of lakes. At this time of the 
year the lakes are still not quite frozen, and the defence 
can use them as invaluable obstacles to the Russian advance. 
The Nevel thrust is therefore more likely to be a pre- 
liminary manceuvre designed to divert the Germans from 
some other sectors where the prospects of a Russian offensive 
look more promising ; for instance, from Vitebsk itself, or 
from the Smolensk-Orsha road. It is in any case clear that 
the Baltic front will become the main theatre of operations 
in the near future, because during the early winter the 
weather is more favourable for an offensive in the north 
than in the south. So far, the new Russian operations have 
not offered any immediate threat to the German forces in 
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the Leningrad province. And no such threat can arise as 
long as the Leningrad-Dvinsk-Warsaw railway, 150-200 
miles to the west of Nevel-Vitebsk, remains beyond the 
Russians’ reach. On the Ukrainian front in the south 
enermous tank forces are still interlocked in the battle of 
the Kiev salient. Manstein’s offensive has, however, 
achieved no further success in the course of the past fort- 
night or so. The renewed Russian pressure in front cf 
Cherkassy, and in the directions of Kirovograd and Niko- 
pol, is preventing the German Command from achievin, 
that higher degree of concentration which might possibly 
enable them to recapture Kiev. The liquidation of the 
German bridgehead across the Dnieper mouth, opposite 
Kherson, does not materially alter the position in ‘the 
extreme south, where the Germans are still holding out in 
the Crimea. 


* * x 


Justice or Vengeance ? 


Last week the first “trial of war criminals ” took place 
before the Military Tribunal of the Fourth Ukrainian Army 
Front in Kharkov. The four defendants were a corporal 
of the German Auxiliary Military Police, an SS Untersturm- 
fiihrer, a captain of the German counter-espionage and a 
Russian who had been employed as a driver by the 
Gestapo, in a word the smaller fry in the German terror 
apparatus that had held in its grip large parts of Russia 
for nearly two years. A characteristic feature of the pro- 
ceedings was the self-accusations of the defendants, the 
oddity of which cannot fail to’ strike people accustomed to 
Western judicial procedure. Whatever one may think of the 
conduct of the Kharkov trial, there can be no doubt that 
the atrocities of which the men were accused have taken 
place. The use of “gas-vans” for’the mass extermination 
of innocent people, the execution of hospital patients and of 
women and children, the shootings of prisoners of war— 
these and a host of similar practices have for some time 
past been reliably reported from occupied Russia as well 
as from the other occupied countries in eastern Europe. 
“International law or any other law has had no validity on 
the eastern front”—said one of the defendants in the 


Kharkov trial. Somebody should and must bear the respon- . 


sibility for this frightful state of affairs, if all demands of 
justice are not to be simply thrown overboard. 
* 


Yet two principles must be maintained. First, the men in 
leading and responsible positions should be punished, 
and not subordinate ranks who may have acted on the 
orders of their superiors. “I acted upon the orders of my 
immediate superiors.” “If I had refused to carry out such 
orders I would have been court-martialled and shot on the 
spot ”—these were the refrains repeated by each of the 
defendants in the Kharkov trial. The reports of the trial 
available here do not give the impression that the Russian 
Military Tribunal gave sufficient attention to this point 
or that these assertions of the. defendants were convincingly 
refuted by the findings of the Court. The issue has, admit- 
tedly, been extremely difficult. “Not soldiers but hangmen 
sit in the dock,” wrote an authoritative Russian commen- 
tator when the trial was on. They were, in fact, both 
soldiers and hangmen, and this makes the problem des- 
perately complex. The second essential principle is that 
justice should not be confounded with vengeance. Unfor- 
tunately, the atmosphere which surrounds the Kharkov trial 
gives no guarantee that the distinction between the two has 
been made with sufficient clearness. The press campaign 
was extremely violent. It exalted the “ punishing sword of 
justice and vengeance.” For the first time since Tsarist days 
gallows appeared; and the hanging of the convicts was 
made a public spectacle. What is involved here is not merely 
sentimental scruples, for which there may be little room 
in this age of iron and blood, but one of the major political 
problems of war and peace. The Kharkov trial is intended to 
be the first of a, series. It may well set the pattern for the 
punishment of war criminals throughout eastern Europe. 
Retribution may easily degenerate into irresponsible acts 
of mass vengeance, of which the aftermath is certain to 
poison the political atmosphere after the war. It is possible 
that the Kharkov trial was meant to forestall acts of spon- 
taneous lynching of Germans and of Russian traitors by the 
Russian people themselves; and this would, to some extent, 
explain the shortcomings in its proceedings. Even so, it 
seems that the method of punishing war criminals ought 
to be jointly agreed among the Allies, both as to forms and 
principles; and perhaps some — special courts, not 
necessarily military tribunals, ought to be set up to try the 
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war criminals in a spirit somewhat. less affected by the 
passions which are bound to prevail amid the ruins of 
a destroyed city almost behind the front lines. 


x * * 


Good News from the Far East 


The week has brought good news from the Far East. 
The next stage in the Allied advance on Rabaul has opened 
with a successful landing on New Britain. The Arawe 
area is at the extreme tip of the island, furthest from the 
great Japanese base, but once airfields have been estab- 
lished, it should be possible to prepare the way for a 
direct attack by intense close-range bombing. Throughout 
the area, the Allied air attacks are growing in intensity, 
and it is likely that the weight of bombing on the Japanese 
airfields will obviate the weeks of hand-to-hand fighting 
which, for example, preceded the capture of Munda. It is 
not only the immediate conduct of the war that is develop- 
ing favourably. A new and successful step has been taken 
to improve the vitally important machinery for victory. The 
technical difficulty of welding three services, several nations 
and a multitude of fronts into a fighting unity is un- 
doubtedly the most serious problem facing the Allied Com- 
manders in the Far East. Lord Louis Mountbatten has 
taken a big and imaginative step forward with the fusion 
of the British and American air forces into a single air 
command under Sir Richard Peirse, with Major-General 
George Stratemeyer as his second in command. Lord Louis, 
in announcing the fusion, said 

I feel certain that the American and British forces wi'l 

prove far more effective now that they are united into a single 
Allied airforce. 


. This raises the question whether the process of fusion. might 


not be very usefully extended, to the land and sea forces 
in the first place, and, although the technical difficulties 
would be greater, to the problem of co-ordinating air, land 
and sea forces into a single striking force. The Far 
Eastern war will be essentially a three-service operation. 
If, as Lord Louis said, “the Allied command works best 
with closely integrated forces,” how much further can the 
process of integration go? The arrangements announced for 
the division of the new air command into a tactical. air 
force under Air-Marshal Sir John Baldwin, and a strategi- 
cal air force under Brigadier-General Howard Davidson, 
suggest that the technique worked out in the Mediterranean 
will be applied in South-East Asia. The tactical air force 
will co-operate in the closest liaison with the land and sea 
forces, the strategical air force will fulfil functions similar 
to those. of Bomber Command in Britain. The system 
appears to have worked well in Tunisia, Sicily and Italy. 
It may well be the best method ‘for the coming Burma 
campaign. 


x * * 


Crisis in Bolivia 

The Government of the Bolivian President Penfaranda 
had been under fire for some time past. It was violently 
unpopular with the Left because of its handling of the 
Catavi strike a year ago in which a number of miners were 
shot. It was equally unpopular with the extremist Right 
because it was not sufficiently “ nationalist ” and because, as 
national socialists, the young men of the Movimiento 


Nacionalista Revolucionario attacked the Government for , 


its “ bourgeois capitalist ” outlook, its dependence upon the 
mineowners and on foreign interests. To this extent—a 
familiar .phenomenon—Right and Left cou'd make com- 
mon cause against the rather shabby and shop-soiled “ demo- 
racy” of the centre parties. After a defeat in Parliament 
in September, those parties, the Liberals, the Unified 
Socialists, the Republican Socialists and Republicanos 
Genuinos, drew up a working agreement to secure a parlia- 
mentary majority and to work together in the approaching 
municipal elections. This move was interpreted as a bid to 
exclude the extremists permanently and it is perhaps not 
without significance that one of the leaders of the coup 
d’état, Sehor Victor Paz Estensoro, paid a visit to President 
Ramirez at Buenos Aires about this time. The revolutionaries 
had the support of strong sections in the Army (which is 
behind most moves in Bolivian politics), and after stiff 
fighting in La Paz, they were able over last week-end to 
turn the President and his Government out of office. The 
first announcement of the new President, Major Gualberto 
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Villarroel, was a promise to keep the democratic constitu- 
tion, pursue a good-neighbour policy and uphold inter- 
national relations and the Atlantic Charter. 


x 


It is early to prophesy the consequences of the coup d’état 
with any certainty. In internal politics, it'is almost certainly 
Fascist with strong prejudices against foreign capital. 
Although half of Bolivia’s chief raw material, tin, belongs 
to a Bolivian, Simon Patifio, the rest was divided at the 
beginning of the war between Argentine and Swiss interests. 
Since the war, the United States has entered into the 
Bolivian economic picture more and more as a mass pur- 
chaser of tin and tungsten, Bolivia’s whole economic life to- 
day is dependent upon United States purchases. It follows 
that although the Bolivians may resent their dependence, 
they are not in a strong position to take action against foreign 
capital. Sefior Estensoro has a reputation for radical sym- 
pathies. He led the attack on the Pefiaranda Government as 
the corrupt tool of the mineowners. Will this radicalism sur- 
vive office? The Ramirez Government in Argentina came in 
with a great crusade to clean up public life. It has grown: 
noticeably dirtier since. The condition of the Bolivian work- 
ers is evil beyond belief. Even so, the Governments of this 
national socialist type very rarely turn the promises which 
gained them working-class support into actual performance. 
The mineowners are very powerful and entirely reactionary. 
They are even opposing the United States effort to ensure 
that a proportion of the increased price paid for tin is 
passed on to the workers. The owners fear the precedent. 
The only attack likely to be launched against their position 
will come from the nationalism and not the socialism of the 
new regime. There may be an expropriation of foreign capi- 
tal. The international attitude of the new Government has 
not become-manifest yet, but it is hard to avoid the belief 
that it will be unfavourable to United States influence, will 
look to Argentina rather than Brazil and pursue a vexatious 
policy in its relations with most of -its neighbours. The 
shadow of post-war problems and clashes of interest glready 
lies across the continent—first Buenos Aires, then La Paz, 
The Bolivian experiment may be more moderate, but ihis 
is, perhaps, unlikely. Bolivians are not moderate by tempera- 
ment. 


Bolivia’s Future 


The cardinal fact about Bolivia’s past, present and 
future is the grinding poverty of nearly all its three million 
inhabitants. The high plateau produces little or no food. 
Supplies are imported against exports of metals. If the 
world market for metals were to collapse, nothing but 
starvation would face great masses of Bolivians. Little or 
nothing has been done to build up subsidiary industries or 
make mining the centre of a more balanced economic struc- 
ture. To do this would require capital, but successive 
Bolivian Governments have permitted the larger part of the 
profits of the mines to leave the country. Sefor Patifio’s 
fortune at one time was estimated at £100 million. Little 
of it found its way back to Bolivia. The country needs 
vigorous government action to ensure that the pro- 
ceeds of the mining industry are ploughed back into the 
community, other industries developed, and the stark 
economic ruin which hangs over Bolivia warded off. 
More capital is needed, and it would be tragic if indisci- 
plined nationalism were to drive out American aid, or were 
to allow the country to be torn between the competing 
economic advances of Argentina and Brazil. There is little 
in the new Government to suggest that it grasps the real 
basis of Bolivia’s unsettled economy and explosive politics. 
Yet if understanding is long postponed, the problem will 
be insoluble. An ominous warning came recently from, the 
Bolivian Development Corporation. It stated in a report 
that “the Bolivian mining industry has entered a period 
of decline and exhaustion which will be definitive if no new 
deposits are discovered, and no substantial technical im- 
provements introduced for the exploitation of low-grade 
ore.” The Penaranda Government proposed to set up a 
National Institute for the Investigation of Ore and Oil 
Deposits in order to extend and diversify the industry, as 
well as build up refining plants in Bolivia itself. If the 
new regime allows its zeal to flow into similar channels, the 
economic crisis which will make: Bolivia a Latin American 
storm-centre may yet be avoided. 
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Australian Labour 


Mr Curtin has won a victory almost more difficult than 
his triumph over the Opposition at the polls: he has per- 
suaded the exultant Labour Party, assembled in conference, 
to bring its proclaimed policy into closer accord with 
realities. From the internal point of view, the most im- 
portant steps taken last week were constitutional. On the 
one hand, the Labour Party disavowed its long-standing 
intention of abolishing the separate Parliaments of the 
States ; and on the other hand it advocated the re-submission 
to plebiscite of the amendments to the Federal Constitution 
rejected last year, Which would have the effect of strength- 
ening the hand of the Commonwealth Government. It 
remains to be seen whether the authority of the Labour 
Party, which in the recent election polled a majority in 
every state, will suffice to carry this reform through. The 
other great change in policy that the conference, under Mr 
Curtin’s leadership, enacted, was the complete abandon- 
ment of that isolationism, or semi-isolationism, to ‘which 
Australian Labour has long been addicted. The facts of 
the world are, of course, superabundantly clear ; there can 
hardly be a country in the world for which isolation is a 
more fatuous impossibility than it is for Australia. But it is 
a great advantage to have the record clear. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Integration 


The question of Australia’s place in the world was 
very naturally coupled with that of Australia’s place in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and Mr Curtin reverted 
to his earlier advocacy of some strengthening of the’ organs 
of Commonwealth association. His remarks have aroused 
some discussion in Australia, but the critics appear to have 
limited themselves to pointing out the discrepancy between 
Mr Curtin’s suggestions and his speeches of two years 
ago, with their strong anti-British tinge, or the incon- 
sistency between his advocacy of more frequent meetings 
and his record as the only Dominion Prime Minister who 
has persistently stayed at home during the war. Such 
accusations are the customary small change of Australian 
politics ; the important fact is that the critics do not dis- 
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agree with the policy Mr Curtin proposes. New Zealand 
opinion, it appears, is also in favour of anything that draws 
the bonds of the Commonwealth closer. There would be, as 
always, strong support for any such proposal in the United 
Kingdom. Public opinion in South Africa, and especially 
in Canada, is more hesitant but not openly hostile. On the 
surface it would appear that the Commonwealth is on the 
verge of a new phase, in which the tendency will be towards 
closer association rather than towards greater freedom of 
action for the Dominions. 


This may be. But it is important to note that the 
reasons for closer association are different in different parts 
of the Commonwealth. The reason that Mr Curtin gives 
is so that Australia shall not again find itself committed 
to a policy in the shaping of which it has had no real hand. 
His wish is not to abridge Australia’s sovereignty, but to 
express it more effectively. United Kingdom advocacy of 
the same proposal springs from the desire that the British 
representative in the counsels of the Great Powers shall 
speak in the name, and with the authority, of the whole 
Commonwealth. These two approaches are not, of course, 
irreconcilable. But they do mean that any precise proposal 
for closer association will have to have a keen eye to the 
fears of both parties. The Dominions do not want any 
machinery which, whatever its phraseology and whatever 
its parade of equal consultation, leaves them in fact in the 
position of merely being informed, after the event, of the 
United’ Kingdom Government’s decisions and invited to 
regard themselves as committed thereby. They have that 
already, and they are not satisfied with it. If London wants 
the whole Commonwealth to have a common policy, it 
must give the whole Commonwealth a genuine opportunity 
to participate in its formulation, from the first minute to 
the last commitment. On the other hand, the United King- 
dom’s apprehension is lest the Dominions seek to have a 
voice in British decisions without being committed to the 
execution of those decisions, and to their consequences. Mr 
Curtin has often appeared to imply just that, and last week’s 
resolution, with its emphasis on Australian sovereignty, 
could be read in that way. Any such suggestion would 
naturally be unacceptable as a principle of policy. It is 
true that a Dominion can no more be led to war 
against the will of its own Parliament than can the United 
Kingdom itself. But this very obvious principle of de- 
‘mocracy does not hinder Governments from entering upon 
policies that involve commitments. It is also true that 
neither the United Kingdom nor any of the Dominions 
can be coerced into or out of a policy by the votes of its 
colleagues. The precedent of Eirt sufficiently establishes 
that, and any scheme of closer association would have to 
provide for any member to contract out of any policy from 
which it dissented. But what cannot be in the interests of 
the United Kingdom, or the Dominions, is that they 
should neither assent nor dissent, and that they should, in 
some sudden crisis, find themselves committed, not by 
coercion from London but by their own interests and 
wishes, to a policy which they have never fully appreciated 
and for whose consequences they are quite unprepared. 
The need is not to elaborate federal organs, but machinery 
by which there can be constant, free and equal consultation 
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and by which the British nations can act in concert in that 
great majority of issues where they think alike. 


* * "oe 
A Liberal Revival ? 
For the second time in a few months, an “ Independent 


. Liberal” candidate has come close to winning a Parlia- 


mentary by-election. In August Donald Johnson lost 
Chippenham by only 195 votes, and last week Miss Honoz 
Balfour came within 70 votes of being returned for Darwen. 
In both cases the candidates were members of the Liberal 
Party Organisation, from which they were compelled to 
resign, since the party loyally observes the political truce. 
The “Independent ” in their title thus represents a revolt 
from the party line as well as opposition to the Govern- 
ment. By-elections are rarely significant in themselves, and 
two are not enough to establish a firm trend. Nevertheless 
there is something that needs explaining when Conservative 
candidates, backed by the Labour and Liberal leaders, have 
such difficulty in defeating candidates who carry the stan- 


dard—albeit differenced with independence—of a party that 


has so often, by its opponents, been formally buried. It is 
true that both these Liberal candidates were of high quality 
—but so were the official candidates. It is true that Darwen 
was Lord Samuel’s seat—but it rejected him in 1935. It is 
true that Miss Balfour gained a lot of Catholic votes by an 
attitude to the Education Bill which will certainly not be 
that of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons—but 
there is always some issue that can be turned to account by 
a skilled electioneer. These two results cannot be shrugged 
off in this way. Undoubtedly, they show a deep dissatisfac- 
tion among the electorate with the political leadership the 
Government is providing. Nor can there be much doubt 
that the cause of the discontent is the excessively timid and 
inarticulate way in which the Government is approaching 
the domestic problems of post-war reconstruction. What 
the elections do not show is whether this strong and wide- 
spread feeling is purely negative or whether it is taking a 
positive turn. Do people vote for an Independent Liberal 
candidate because they believe in the Liberal Party as an 
effective instrument of government? Or because to do so is 
the only way of taking a slap at the Government? And 
what would happen if an Independent Liberal contested a 
by-election in a Labour seat? There are those who are 
talking of a Liberal revival. Certainly nothing would be 
better for British politics than the re-emergence of a party 


-of the quality of the pre-1914 Liberals. But it still looks 


rather like wishful thinking. 
* * * 


Industry and Research 


As in the last war, the compelling need for new and 
better instruments of war has given a powerful stimulus to 
research and, significantly, has brought a widespread realisa- 
tion that the future of Great Britain as a great industrial 
power depends, in no small measure, on its ability to remain 
in the forefront in fundamental and applied research. ‘This 
realisation is reflected in the many reports on the future 
of research that have recently been issued by scientific and 
industrial organisations, and in the plea of the deputation 
from the Parliamentary Scientific Committee, received by 
Mr Attlee on December 15th, for more direct encourage- 
ment by the Government to scientific and technical train- 
ing and research. In fundamental research British scientists 
have been second to none, but its extension will involve 
a substantial increase in expenditure at universities after 
the war; in asking for a grant of £1,000,000 to enable 
universities to extend their research and training facilities, 
Mr E. W. Salt, chairman of the PSC, was certainly not 
aiming too high. Moreover, if highly trained and qualified 
scientists are to be attracted and retained in sufficient 
numbers by universities, and encouraged to concentrate on 
fundamental research, they should be provided with 
incomes more comparable than at present with those they 
could obtain in industry. The scope of applied research in 
industry, too, should be substantially enlarged. At 
present research is carried on independently by in- 
dividual firms as well as—since 1917—collectively 
by industrial research associations financed, apart 
from subscriptions from members, by grants from the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research created 
by Order-in-Council in July, 1915. Of the two, the first is 
probably the more important, but the scale of expenditure 
on .both, though increasing, has been lagging behind 
practice in many other countries. According to a sample 
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inquiry ‘carried out by the industrial research committee 
of the Federation of British Industries, 422 firms spent 
£1,736,000 on research in 1930 and 566 devoted £5,442,000 
to this purpose in 1938. Expenditure on collective research 
has also shown an increase. In 1930, 18 research associa- 
tions obtained £162,000 from subscriptions and a grant of 
£93,000 from the DSIR ; in 1938, 22 associations received 
£362,000 in subscriptions and £177,000 in grants, and in 
1941 they secured £368,000 and £192,000 in subscriptions 
and grants. One example of the growing realisation of the 
need for more collective research is the research budget of 
the British Coal Utilisation Research Association, one of 
the grant-aided associations ; in 1938 this association spent 


‘£25,000, but during the five years 1943-47 it will have at 


its disposal £1,000,000, or £200,000 a year. Another 
example is the post-war plan for the International Tin 
‘Research and Development Council proposed by Mr 
John Ireland, its director. The Government could encou- 
rage both independent and collective research in industry 
by treating all legitimate expenditure as cost items in 
income-tax assessments. Sir John Anderson informed the 
deputation from the PSC that he would welcome concrete 
recommendations before the Budget about the effect of 
taxation on industrial research. But an intensification of 
research, though vital, is not everything. “To be first in 
the field of application,” as the industrial research com- 
mittee of the FBI put it, “is of even greater advantage to 


a country than to have been the birthplace of the 


discovery.” 
_* * * 


The Future of Newfoundland 


The history of Newfoundland in the last ten years 
should be an object lesson to the Colonial Office. By the 
Newfoundland Act of 1933 the oldest Colony had its 
Dominion status taken ‘away and its constitution suspended, 
and was placed under the government of a Commission, 


‘with the Governor as chairman, who is responsible to the 


Secretary of State for the Dominions. The main reason 
for the change was economic. In the words of Mr Emrys- 
Evans, Under-Secretary of State, to the House of Commons 
on December 2nd, 


The island was in imminent danger of financial collapse 
: . poverty and distress were widespread, and unemploy- 
ment was rife. The condition of the people was pitiful. . . 

It was consequently laid down in the schedule to the New- 
foundland Act that as soon as the island was again self- 
supporting and its difficulties were overcome, responsible 
government, on the request of the people of Newfound- 
land, would be restored. Since the war, prosperity has 
apparently been achieved and Newfoundland is now in the 
position of lending money, free of interest, to the Imperial 
Government. Yet it is clear that the prosperity has largely 
been brought about by wartime conditions—chiefly by the ex- 
penditure on the naval and air bases—and all three members 
ot the Parliamentary Mission to Newfoundland, who spoke 
in last week’s debate on the island, are agreed that there 
must be considerably more reconstruction and development, 
and expenditure from Imperial funds, before it can really 
be called self-supporting. They spoke of a ten-year expen- 
diture on develonment of £16 to £20 million. But develop- 
ment in itself is not enough. The other condition for the 
restoration of self-government is that the Newfoundlanders 
theinselves should request it, and what is perhaps more 
disturbing than any other aspect of the island’s present 
condition is that most of the people seem to be completely 
apathetic about their political future. The only’ thing on 
which they appear to have an opinion is that they do not 
wish to return to the corrupt and inefficient Governments 
of the’ period before 1933. But public opinion has hardly a 
chance of forming, much less making itself heard, because 
of such practical difficulties, 'mentioned by Mr Ammon, 
one of the Parliamentary Mission, as the lack of adequate 
communications, which cuts the people in different parts 
of the island off from each other. The development of local 
government, therefore, which the Government’s recent 
statement of policy proposed, is as urgent and necessary 
as is economic development. Those who regard develop- 
ment and welfare in the colonial empire as an end in itself 
should learn from the history of Newfoundland in the last 
ten years that it is not enough. As the Parliamentary 
Mission found, the Commission of Government has done a 
great deal of useful work—it has started hospitals, intro- 
duced compulsory education, established co-operative 
societies and so on. But it has made the big mistake of not 
associating the peop!e with its work—or even trying to— 
and the present political apathy of the islanders is a good 
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illustration of how development here, and elsewhere in the 
Empire, should not be carried out. 


* * x 


A Colonial Dual System 


On the Christmas adjournment, a short debate took 
place in the House of Commons on Kenya. It would be a 
pity, as Colonel’ Stanley emphasised in his reply, if the 
short and hurried character of the debate gave the impres- 
sion that Parliament could not spare more time for the affairs 
of East Africa. The reason why the subject was raised at 
all was that recent events in Kenya have aroused grave 
misgivings, not only among the Labour party which asked 
for the debate, but among all who have the interests of the 
colonies at heart. First of all, there was the conscription of 
natives last year to work on European farms and even on 
European tea and coffee plantations. This was followed 
almost immediately by a bad food shortage all over the 
country but particularly in the native reserves, where cases 
of starvation occurred. The immediate cause of the shortage 
seems to have been the failure of the rains; but the evidence 
given before the Food Commission brought to light other 
reasons as well, of which the African witnesses tended 
naturally to concentrate on the absence of the young men 
through conscription and on the low price for African maize 
—the guaranteed price, given to stimulate production for 
the Middle East, applied to European grown maize only. 
The result of the food shortage was that conscription of 
labour was suspended for a time, and is now only applied 
for the production of sisal, pyrethrum, rubber and essential 
foodstuffs not including tea or coffee. But in giving this 
information to the House, and emphasising how much he 
and the Kenya Government disliked the policy of forced 
labour, Colonel Stanley did not explain why it has not been 
possible to secure the necessary labour by voluntary means 
or whether any attempt had been made to remove the cause: 
of the African’s unwillingness to work on European farms. 


* 


The third reason for misgiving about the future of Kenya 
is that, on top of all the evidence that the European settlers 
have been able to strengthen their own position during the 
war at the expense of the Africans, come reports that they 
are now pressing forward plans for increased European 
settlement after the war—and for European read British. 
In the debate, Colonel Stanley stated that there is no new 
development in regard to white settlement in Kenya, apart 
from the Settlement Committee’s proposals in 1938 to settle 
a few hundreds over a period of ten years, which were 
recently reaffirmed by the Kenya Government. This is a 
reassuring contradiction of the assertion of Major Cavendish- 
Bentinck, a prominent settler and chairman of the New 
Settlement Section of the Agricultural Production and 
Settlement Board, that 


a carefully conceived settlement scheme does in fact exist, 

and has been accepted both by the Government and by the 

Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
He and the others are not thinking in terms of a modest 
few hundreds. The situation in Kenya needs careful 
watching if the dual system, which has given subsidies and 
privileges to Europeans—but has yielded no returns to the 
colony as a whole—is not to be perpetuated and 
strengthened. 


* * * 


The Swedes Protest Again 


The Swedish Government has not been content to let 
Ribbentrop’s “mind your own business” retort to stand. 
They have renewed their protest over the deportation of 
Norwegian students to Germany and stated bluntly that if 
no notice were taken of their protest, a “serious deteriora- 
tion ” might occur in their relations with. Germany. Some 
sections of the Swedish press have criticised the Govern- 
ment for not stating more clearly in what this deterioration 
would consist. The attitude of the general public is best 
demonstrated by Gothenburg University, which has decided 
to suspend its scientific relations with all German univer- 
sities. The Swedish authorities would certainly have popular 
support if they threatened some form of reprisals. They 
are, of course, in a position to inflict serious embarrassment 
on the German war economy. Any final interruption of the 
flow of Swedish ore to Germany would drastically compli- 
cate the position of the German war economy. Equally, 
however, the Swedes.depend upon German imports to keep 
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their industries working. In a sense, the diplomatic notes 
and counter notes are a trial of strength. Sweden can 
threaten to cut Germany’s economic lifeline. Germany can 
threaten the same, with the risk of invasion added. The 
result so far suggests that Sweden is for the time being in 
a stronger position. Trade talks between the two countries 
are continuing and the Germans have suspended the 
deportation of Norwegian students. 


x x * 


Property and Incomes 


A statement by Sir William Beveridge in a recent 
speech that “80 per cent of the private property of the 
country is‘ owned by 7 per cent of the population ” has 
attracted a certain amount of attention. It may be of 
interest to put such facts as are available on record. The 
most complete estimates of the distribution of property in 
Great Britain are those published by Mr H. Campion 
shortly before the war.* Mr Campion’s definition of pro- 
perty is a wide one, including land, houses and buildings, 
the capital of industry, transport, commerce, finance and 
agriculture, railways, British and foreign government secu- 
rities, other overseas investments, furniture and moveable 
property. The total of private property in 1936 is estimated 
at between £15,853 and £17,548 million. Of this total, an 


amount estimated at between £13,604 and £14,613 million— - 


that is, between 83.3 and 85.8 per cent of the total—was held 
by between 1,727,000 and 1,874,000 persons, each of whom 
held over £1,000, and these persons were between 
6.8 and 7.4 per cent of the total number of persons over 
the age of 25. These estimates are in close agreement with 
Sir William Beveridge’s rounder figures. That 84.5 per 
cent of the private property of the country should be held 
by 7.1 per cent of the adult persons (these figures are the 


* “Public and Private Property in Great Britain.” By H. 
Campion. Oxford University Press. 1939. 
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middle of the range of estimates) will be a surprise to many 
people. It will be still more of a surprise to learn that it 
is necessary to go as low as holdings of £1,000 to include 
even as much as 7.1 per cent of the persons. Those holding 
over £10,000, who are 1.0 per cent. of the persons, own 
55.8 per cent of the private property. Mr Campion esti- 
mates that the total value of public property in Great 
Britain in 1932-34 (excluding the value of roads, armaments 
and securities held by local authorities) was between £2,455 
and £3,325 million. 


* 


The distribution of property is not, of course, the same 
thing as the distribution of incomes. In incomes, though 
there is great inequality, it is not so severe as in property. 
The Budget White Paper of last April gave figures for the 
distribution of incomes in different categoties of size. Un- 
fortunately, it did not give an estimate of the total number 
of incomes, but only of those in excess of £250 a year. From 
figures given in the Government Actuary’s Memorandum 
on the Beveridge Report it is possible to estimate that the 
total number of incomes in the middle of 1944 will be 
27 million (married couples counting as one). If this figure 
be applied to the income statistics of 1941-42 (the error is 
not likely to be large), those persons with incomes (before 
tax) of {500 a year or over were 5} per cent of the total 
number of incomes and enjoyed 24.8 per cent of the total of 
individual incomes before tax. To get 1,800,000 persons (the 
number who owned 84.5 per cent of the private property 
‘of the country in 1936) it would be necessary to go down to 
a little above £450 a year, and these persons would have 
something like 28 per cent of the total of individual gross 
incomes. As a rough statement, therefore—slightly less 
rough than Sir William Beveridge’s—it can be said that 
1,800,000 persons, who are 7 per cent of the adult persons 
in the country, own 85 per cent of the private property and 
draw 28 per cent of the individual incomes of the country. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Labour-Management Councils 


(From a Correspondent in Massachusetts) 


Boston, November. 

OS eo has just seen an exhibition, the first of its kind, 

of the work of the Labour-Management Councils, which 
were devised, as in England, to stimulate production in 
war plants. These councils have been an important factor 
in the production record achieved in United States plants 
since Pearl Harbour. There are now over 3,000 of them, 
covering plants employing more than 6,000,000 persons. 
More than a third of these have been established in the last 
four months (July-November), a period that has seen the 
council movement rapidly accelerated by the momentum 
of success of the early councils. 

More than 1,000,000. workers have contributed sugges- 
tions, through their plant councils, for improving produc- 
tion, and more than 1,000 of these have been of enough 
value to receive government awards. Some of the most 
interesting were shown at the Boston exhibition, although 
a number are military secrets. This one aspect of the work 
of the councils testifies eloquently to the inventive capacity 
and the instinct for economy and efficiency of the American 
factory worker, when he is encouraged to think in terms of 
the better performance of his own job. The suggestions dis- 
played are largely mechanical, for the saving of time or the 
conserving of materials, increasing the life: or performance 
of tools, removing bottlenecks in the flow of products. 
But it is likely that the larger effect of these councils has 
come in their attack upon the human factors in industry 
through efforts to give consideration to the comfort, health 
and morale of workers. Councils generally seek to find the 
causes of excessive absenteeism and high turnover of labour 
and to correct them. This leads them into problems of ade- 
quate transportation of workers, securing suitable shopping 
hours at local stores, and other community situations such 





as housing, restaurant facilities, food allouments and oppor- 
tunities for women workers to leave small children under 
supervision. The efforts of the councils in these directions 
have been uneven. But many have corrected high absen- 
teeism by increasing opportunities for women to shop at 
convenient hours and by making more satisfactory transpor- 
tation arrangements. Some councils supervise the canteen 
and restaurant facilities in their plants to insure good food 
and clean quarters. Many have nutrition committees that 
seek to suggest more nutritious lunch-box meals for workers. 
But little has been done in American plants to have the 
systematic service of adequate meals in plants, that is 
common ‘in England. 

A Labour-Management Council is composed of equal 
representation of management and employees who choose 
their members by their own methods. Both labour and 
industry have endorsed the council plan, which was insti- 
tuted at the request of Mf Donald Nelson, chairman of 
the War Production Board, in March, 1942, after President 
Roosevelt announced his goal for plane, tank and ship pro- 
duction for 1942. At first the councils spread slowly and 
management was cool to the idea of consulting its labour 
about production methods. But Mr Nelson made it plain that 
the councils were for the sole purpose of securing maximum 
output, and that they were not to put labour into manage- 
ment or management into labour. They have nevertheless 
introduced into many plants the first consultations of 
management and workers on problems of the shop. Many 
managements have kept the scope of the councils quite 
narrowly limited to avoid any strictly labour discussions. 
Collective bargaining and grievances are, by definition, 
outside the scope of the councils, which may exist in shops 
that are either union or non-union, But many councils have 
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dealt with questions which, if not specifically grievances, 
have in their solution avoided grievances, and many others 
have dealt with questions of incentives, including adequacy 
of bonuses to stimulate production. 

The councils have recently spread even in conservatively 
managed New England plants, where there are now 250 
councils in shops employing nearly 500,000. The council 
is a device of especial need in the very large plant, where 
management cannot know the shop personnel. But very 
successful councils are operated in plants with as few as 
100 workers. Conceived as a war production measure, the 
council has won its way in many an industry to a point 
where management hopes to retain it as a permanent factor 
in improved esprit de corps. Doubtless some managements 
hope by this means to avoid unionisation of their employees. 
It would be a mistake to think of these councils as having 
in most cases effected any radical modification of manage- 
ment or any extensive democratisation of plant operation. 
They are perhaps primarily a means of bringing to the 
attention of management the suggestions and attitude of 
the workers on problems that are creating production diffi- 
culties, and of bringing stimulation for greater effort to 
the workers through a channel more acceptable to them than 
direct management exhortation. 

Fire prevention and safety campaigns have been quite 
typical council activities that have had high success. Many 
councils operate recreation programmes for the employees. 
The most obvious activity is just keeping before the 
employees a constant appeal for rapid output; there is no 
question of its effect. The quite American interest in 
breaking records and in competing with other depart- 
ments for highest performance score is exploited with effect. 
And dramatics are not overlooked. The New England Ship- 
building Corporation of Portland, Maine, has erected a 
large ornamental plaque with a scroll of the war dead from 


‘that plant under the heading: “These men have earned 


the right to be absent.” The same plant introduced reli- 
gious services on Sundays in the yards, after a study of 
absenteeism showed that the interest of the workers in a 
Catholic community in attending church services was 
largely responsible for heavy absenteeism on Sundays. 

All councils instal “Suggestion Boxes” in the various 
departments, where employees can drop suggestions through 
a letter slot. Some carry this a step farther and instal also 
a “ Gripe Box,” which invites unsigned complaints of condi- 
tions which make work unnecessarily difficult, slow, in- 
efficient or unpleasant. Typically, councils report that they 
“have brought the men closer together and increased out- 
put.” Some have tackled such central problems as stream- 
lining the assembly by installing a line system. In one case 
this involved a change in the top personnel of assembly. 
Improvement in ventilation and rearrangement of machines 
to avoid over-congestion in work rooms, introduction of 
hand: trucks to avoid excessive and slow hand work are 
characteristic council changes. 

Quite typical American advertising appeal methods are 
commonly used by the councils to win the interest of the 
workers. The poster is the most conspicuous means used. 
Posters in the shops exhort men to conserve. materials, to 
follow safety cautions, to avoid absence, to back up the 
fighting men, to “share the ride,” to buy war bonds, to 
join in scrap salvage. The plant newspaper and the plant 
slogan extend the appeal of the posters. A good deal of 


graphic art goes into these posters, and personal recognition 


of individual achievement is featured in the plant news- 
paper, in awards, and in banquets and trips to Washington 
for those who have contributed especially meritorious sug- 
gestions or made outstanding work records. All the councils 
in the country are knit together in their programme by a 
paper, Labor-Management Council News, published by the 
War Production Board, which records their achievements, 
features Government awards to their plants and members 
and emphasises the production campaigns and goals sought. 
The War Production Board claims that plants with councils 
have won twice their proportionate share of Army and 
Navy “E” awards for excellence in production. Thirty- 
four per cent of the plants with councils in New England 
have won these “E” awards, even though many of the 
councils are quite recent. 

The recent growth of the council movement has come 
under the spurring leadership of Theodore Quinn, a quite 
remarkable product of American industry. He made a 
phenomenal record as a salesman of electrical equipment 
and became the youngest vice-president in the history of 
the important General Electric Company. Son of an Irish 
labour leader, Mr Quinn has a warm appreciation of the 
human factor in industry ; he has the confidence of labour 
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and at the same time is recognised by industrialists as a 
highly successful business executive. 

_ That this strong exponent of human engineering in 
industry is a partner of Mr Lou R. Maxon, the extremely 
reactionary advertising man who flounced out of the 
management of the Office of Price Administration with a 
flamboyant attack upon the whole system of wartime price 
control as a menace to the American way of life, is a 
striking instance of the axiom that you can’t judge an 
American business man by the company he keeps. 


American Notes 


The Home Front 


President Roosevelt has returned from his five weeks’ 
absence to find that conditions have deteriorated steadily on 
the home front. It is true that Congress has departed for its 
Christmas recess without carrying to a finish the innumer- 
able attacks upon Administration domestic policy which 
have marked the past month. There may yet be time for the 
President to rally his forces, but it is getting very short. 
With the strike vote of the five operating railway Brother- 
hoods the attack of the unions upon the “Little Steel” 
formula is entering its final phase. The intellectual contor- 
tions needed to solve one hard case—that of the coal miners 
—might be explained away, but if the railway workers drive 
an equally hard bargain, it is difficult to see how even the 
Administration can insist that the formula has been main- 
tained. Mr Davis, head of the War Labor Board, has urged 
that the real meaning of the wage demands is the belief 
that Congress, in its attack upon subsidies, has deserted 
its earlier anti-inflationary position. In the main this is 
certainly true, but it is probably too late to convince 
the unions of a Congressional change of heart even if this 
should occur at the eleventh hour—of which there are no 
signs. The Senate has not yet followed the House in pro- 
hibiting the payment of subsidies, so that they may con- 
tinue until February 17th, but the “compromises” now 
being explored lean over backward to conciliate the farm 
bloc. Even so Senator Taft’s proposal to sacrifice the meat, 
milk, and butter subsidies, in order to retain a $600 million 
annual price support programme, has not won farm bloc 
agreement. The lobby does not object to all payments to 
farmers, only to those which effectively keep down costs 
to the consumer. But it is these on which the Administra- 
tion’s case with labour rests. There are other threats against 
the price-control machinery. The House is considering 
amendments to deprive the OPA of its control over the 
price of coal and food, as it has already done in the case 
of oil. The Senate has as yet made no decision on the re- 
habilitation of the shrunken tax bill which was the answer 
of the House to the Treasury’s appeal for something like a 
$10 billion increase in revenue. Mr Roosevelt is often repre- 
sented as willing to accept the defeat of his programmes at 
home if that is the price of success for his foreign policy. 
The bill looks like being presented. He will not submit 
without a struggle, and once more Congress may prove 
itself unwilling to accept final responsibility for inflation. 
But the atmosphere of an election year, and the accumu- 
lated aggravations in the relations between President and 
Congress, are not propitious for a settlement. 


* * * 
Working on the Railroad 


Demands for wage increases have been made by both 
operating and non-operating railway workers, but for the 
moment it is only the five operating unions that have 
threatened to call a “ progressive ” strike on December 30 if 
a satisfactory agreement is not reached. The strike vote of 
the 350,000 members reached the impressive proportion of 
97.7 per cent, and according to union officials reflected 
“deep dissatisfaction with the economic management of 
the war.” It was an historic decision, for not since 1916 have 
the powerful—and peaceable—brotherhoods taken strike 
action. The unions originally requested a $3 a day increase, 
and the 4 cents an hour award they won was declared 
inadequate. The dispute has been referred to the White 
House and at first it was believed that sufficient materials 
for a compromise existed in over-time pay (railway workers 
have not ordinarily received payment for over-time) and 
in holidays with pay, in addition to the 4 cents an hour which 
the Stabilisation authorities declared was all that could 
be allowed. In cash, the payment for over-time would 
double the 4 cent increase, but the latest news is that the 
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unions have rejected the President’s plan and are preparing 
counter-proposals. It is plain that the strike, with its 
disastrous effects upon civilian as well as military supplies, 
must be avoided at all costs. The country’s transport system 
is already working under an almost intolerable physical 
strain. The railways alone are handling a volume of freight 
80 per cent greater than they moved in 1918, and a passen- 
ger load almost double that of 1918. Rail revenue ton-miles 
for 1943 are estimated at 13 per cent above 1942, passenger 
miles at 58 per cent over 1942. The burden is still increas- 
ing. The Truman Committee’s report on transportation, 
which has just been published, while paying high tribute 
to the work of management, labour, and the Office of 
Defence Transportation, insists that if a general crisis is to 
be avoided, travel must be cut drastically and, more impor- 
tant, additional equipment must be provided by the read- 
justment of priorities. The shortage of skilled labour is 
equally pressing. It was partly in answer to this problem 
that the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices—established to end racial discrimination—ordered 
a number of Southern railroads to cease agreements with 
their unions which provide for a continuous lowering of the 
numbers of negroes employed and prevent their promotion 
into skilled jobs. Similar orders have gone out to Pacific 
Coast employers. The railroads, however, have insisted that 
as Southern society is now run, the order is no answer to 
their problem, but would, through the increase in racial 
antagonism, completely dislocate the service they are now 
able to provide. The prejudice, primarily, is not that of 
management, but of the negroes’ fellow workers. Logically, 
the case for a wartime end to discrimination is overwhelm- 
ing, but it is a question whether what the scarcity of labour 
has been unable to effect can be brought about, peaceably, 
by executive order. 


* * * 


Future of the Contracts 


If the war should end to-day there would be outstand- 
ing more than $75 billions worth of war contracts on which 
deliveries had not yet been made. There is an understand- 
able interest and anxiety in business circles about the 
‘methods by which these contracts will be settled, and 
particularly on the question of promptness of payment. The 
aeroplane industry, for instance, insists it is “broke on 
paper ”, and gloomily prophesies financial collapse unless its 
contracts are speedily liquidated. Negotiations after the 
last war dragged on to such an extent that at the beginning 
of this war there were some manufacturers who were still 
government creditors on account of last war contracts. The 
concern is not that of business alone. There. is obviously 
a strong public interest in seeing that contract obligations 
are paid off promptly, as well as equitably, so that busi- 
ness can set about its job of conversion to peace-time pro- 
duction, and employment can be maintained. As Mr Bell, 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, said last week: 

A dollar paid out during the reconversion period may in 

terms of national well-being be worth several dollars paid out 
a year or so later. It is far more important, therefore, that 
the settlements be prompt than that they be accurate to the 
last dollar according to some accounting concept which may 
itself be open to question. 


Mr Bell was referring to the insistence of the Comptroller- 
General that the General Accounting Office must have the 
final say on contract settlements. It has been the Comp- 
troller’s contention that if terminations are left to the con- 
tracting agencies—and particularly to the Army—it will 
not be a question of accuracy to the last dollar, but 
“improper payments amounting perhaps to millions of 
dollars.” He has charged such laxness in military auditing 
procedures that contractors were allowed to claim as war 


costs such items as spare false teeth, vitamin pills, and ~ 


juke boxes. The weight of authority seems to be against 
the Comptroller, however, although no decision has as yet 
been reached. Both the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board have supported the need for speed of settlement. 
The former is prepared for the inevitable heavy outflow of 
funds in the first few months after the war. One aspect 
which is receiving particular attention in the Senate is the 
problem of the small business man and the sub-contractor, 
who probably will find himself worse off than the large 
prime contractor, and who, without ‘special procedures, 
would have to wait until the prime contracts had been 
settled. So far two suggestions have been made: one that 
would use the Smaller War Plants Corporation as a source 
of loans to small manufacturers with unsettled war con- 
tracts, the other Senator Murray’s Bill to make mandatory 
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within 30 days a loan of 75 per cent of the amount claimed 
by the contractor with the provision that if the claim were 
later found too high, the excess would be returned with 6 
per cent interest. 


Sixth Senator 


The wit who christened Senator Butler of Nebraska 
the “ sixth senator” was somewhat less than fair to the 
five who had gone before. The purpose of Senator Butler’s 
expedition into darkest Latin America was to discredit the 
Administration by charges of wholesale boondoggling under 
the mantle of the good-neighbour policy (Boondoggling is 
the Lewis Carroll word invented by the enemies of the 
New Deal back in the early thirties to ridicule some of the 
less-considered schemes to keep the unemployed busy.) 
The report which emerged alleged expenditures of $6 
billion in furtherance of good neighbourliness ; in passing, 
it also cast doubts upon the democratic integrity of some of 
the Latin American Republics. Senator Butler has dis- 
covered to his sorrow that a line of criticism which evokes 
laughter and applause in home politics is considered to be 
in poor taste south of the border. Secretary Hull launched 
a full-scale attack, calling the report full of “ inaccuracies, 
fallacies, and misrepresentations.” Senator McKellar, in a 
long speech on the floor of the Senate, demolished the 
Senator’s figures. Instead of $6 billion, the correct total is 
$324 million, and it has been mainly for military purposes. 
The expansiveness of Senator Butler’s calculations is illus- 
trated by his inclusion in his total of expenditures of the 
cost of operation of the Panama Canal, and the aid to 
Puerto Rico, which, as Senator McKellar reminded him, is 
a United States territory. It was Senator McKellar’s con- 


tention that the Butler expedition was made in search of | 


material for the elections. With the revelation that Senator 
Butler and his companions—two journalists—went by. air, 
and in some cases spent only a few hours in a country, the 
Butler report stands thoroughly debunked. Some of the 
mud may stick, but the episode suggests that it is not 
always good political tactics to impugn the faith of America’s 
Allies. There is only one lion whose tail can be safely 
twisted in US politics. 


* * * 


Revere Rides Again 


The latest instalment of Colonel McCormick’s adven- 
tures, as told by himself, describes how the Colonel assisted 
the US General Staff to foil a dastardly plot by the British 
to invade the United States after the last war. The General 
Staff, according to the Colonel, “feared that an army of 
300,000 regular troops, then in England, would be landed 
in Canada and marched against this country.” But though 
America was totally disarmed, the Colonel was ware and 
waking. The knowledge that his superb military genius 
had been recruited for the occasion by the General Staff 
was sufficient to make London think again, and Detroit was 
saved from a fate worse than. Ford. Revere rode, twenty 
years after, and no Redcoats came. Superman has his pro- 
totype. It is a pleasant failing of eminent men, when they 
get on in life, to recall triumphs in which they never 
participated. When George IV was advanced in years 
he frequently entertained the Duke of Wellington with 
vivid narrations of his heroic conduct on the field of 
Waterloo. There are entrancing evenings ahead for the US 
General Staff when the fine old warrior of Chicago sits 
with them by the fireside and reminds them how he won 
the battle of Detroit. They will probably echo the Duke’s 
grim comment, “I have frequently heard your Majesty 
say so.” 


x x x 


Shorter Note 


In order to improve the production of essential civilian 
goods the Office of War Mobilisation has announced a 
policy of relaxation of price ceilings which hinder produc- 
tion. The intention is to equalise profit margins for all 
products and price lines of the individual consumers’ goods 
industries. Presumably this action is being taken, under 
proper safeguard, to remedy the decline in the output of 
lower-priced goods, which manufacturers have been aban- 
doning for more remunerative lines. Producers with excep- 
tionally high profits will be required to produce needed 
consumers’ goods and sell them at cost. 
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Canada: After the War 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


November 15th 

HE sober warning of leaders that the war is not yet won 

does not appear to have appreciably halted the flow of 
Canadian post-war ideas and plans. It is rarely one picks 
up a newspaper nowadays without learning that a municipal 
works commissioner has tabled a programme of projects 
to provide post-war employment ; that a provincial govern- 
ment has set aside a block of land for settling returned 
soldiers ; that a new national radio series on the post-war 
world is about to begin; or that a political leader has 
listed 14, or 18, or even 30 points as his platform for the 
rehabilitation of Canadian agriculture or industry or some 
other branch of our national life. Unquestionably, growing 
attention is being paid to the post-war world. Some of it 
represents merely selfish haste to get ring-side seats in the 
new arena of business opportunities; to the extent that 
key personnel may be slipping quietly away from war 
jobs to resume normal occupations, there may even be 
some impairment of the current war effort. But for the 
most part the current attention to post-war problems can 
be justified by the fear that peace may otherwise catch 
the Canadian economy as unprepared as it was for war 
four years ago. The Government itself has given mild 
blessing to a soundly-proportioned shift of emphasis from 
the prosecution of the war to the world around the corner. 

The international framework in which Canada after 
the war must work is still far too obscure to permit any 
guess about tke fortunes of this Dominion when peace 
returns, but some domestic conditions can be forecast with 
reasonable accuracy, and they include some reassuring 
factors. 

Canada will emerge from the war one of the great in- 
dustrial nations. She will be able to produce 50 per cent 
more iron and steel, five times as much aluminium, quanti- 
ties of magnesium, tungsten, mercury and chromium. Her 
hydro-electric power capacity will be 20 per cent higher. 
She will have great shipyards, aeroplane factories, ex- 
plosives and chemical plants, a synthetic rubber plant, 
armament factories, machine tool industries, instrument 
laboratories which were not here before the war. About 
$1 billion has been spent in four years in addition to plant 
and equipment. There is a new industrial army of skilled 


‘men and women workers. A new tradition and a rich 


experience have been acquired. 

Some of the*production will cease even before hostilities 
do, as being neither necessary nor economic in a peaceful 
world of international competition; but when all allow- 
ances for strictly .war production have been made, these 
four years have changed the face of Canadian industry 
in a permanent way. Canada after the war will manu- 
facture within its own borders a larger percentage of its 
manufactured needs than it did. Aiso, its exports of finished 
products wil! rise in relation to its exports of raw materials. 





Higher Farm Incomes 


The war has given Canadian farmers a financial lift, and 
they will go out of the war in a stronger ‘position than 
they entered it. The farm income of Canada is currently 
running 25 per cent higher than in 1942 (despite smaller 
harvests), and the 1942 income was the highest in history, 
in dollars. The farm debt problem, a most acute concern 
in the decade before the war, has been substantially 
alleviated. Farm economists report that prudent agricul- 
turists are using their current surpluses to wipe out farm 
indebtedness in a big way. 

A similar process has been at work in municipal and 
provincial finance. These governments have been sharing 
in the greatly enhanced national income, and their obliga- 
tions have not risen proportionately. Social welfare measures 


(especially unemployment relief, which has about dis- 
appeared) are costing much less in some parts. Several 
provinces were desperately seeking to stave off default in 
the years before the war, and one province (Alberta) 
actually took the plunge. The new state of affairs is illus- 
trated by the substantial surpluses being piled up by 
Alberta, which, while it permits new maturing issues to 
default, is negotiating with financial interests the refunding 
and consolidation of its defaulted loans. It is a fair pre- 
diction that the provincial governments will enter the post- 
war world in good fiscal shape, though here, as with the 
farm debts, the war will have temporarily relieved their 
long-term problem rather than done anything to solve it. 


Effects of Financial Policy 


As compared with the last war, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has managed its taxation and price control policies 
in an impressive fashion. Last time, we raised only 20 per 
cent of the cost of the war at the time from taxation: this 
time 50 per cent. Last time, most of the war loans were 
floated at 5} per cent and were issued tax free ; this time, 
hundreds of millions have been borrowed at less than 
I per cent and the highest coupon rate has been 3 per cent. 
Last time, the cost of living rose 60 per cent in the first 
four years of war ; this time 18 per cent. In effect, the last 
war was financed by skimming off, from the large and 
concentrated pools of war profits, sufficient loans to prose- 
cute the war, paying 53 per cent and offering tax-exemption 
as a special inducement. The pools had been created by 
an inflationary process which reduced real wages and 
swelled profits. By the time the war was over last time, a 
new concentration of wealth had been effected, and the 
high interest rate, coupled with the tax-exempt feature, 
confronted the Dominion Finance Ministers for years with 
a very awkward situation. The new war loans had to be 
serviced by a combination of consumer taxes on sales and 
imports. This time, though the gross sums are much larger, 
the loans are far more widely distributed, the average cost 
is much lower, and the tax-collecting machinery has been 
so improved and refined that the servicing of present loans 
should be possible without an undue burden on the coun- 
try’s industry. 

Canada will have a cushion against post-war unemploy- 
ment which it did not have after the last war. The unem- 
ployment insurance fund already stands at $150 million, 
although it was started after the outbreak of the war. The 
compulsory savings features of the income tax, the sums 
withheld from temporary civil servants’ salaries until after 
the war, and the very wideiy held war savings certificates 
and war loans will in Canada, as elsewhere, help to tide 
individuals over the period of adjustment. 

Without a yardstick by which to measure Canada’s 
external markets after the war, the gravity of the chaotic 
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international scene as bearing upon Canadian conditions 
cannot be appraised. The favourable features outlined 
above may do little to weigh against adverse world factors. 
But internally the war appears to have done Canada little 
irreparable damage, and that mainly in the tragic loss, 
common to all countries, of some of the fine flower of its 
manhood. At one time a breach between Quebec and the 
rest of the country as serious as that of 1917 seemed to be 
growing up, and the degree of misunderstanding between 
parts of the Canadian people is still far more serious than 
most outsiders would guess. So far, however, the situation 
is not beyond redemption, though compulsory service for 
overseas action would have tested the Canadian fabric to 
the utmost. 

Peace will compel us to face constitutional reforms. War, 
by converting Canada overnight from a confederation to a 
unitary state, drove the problem underground. Once peace 
returns it will face us again, almost immediately. The con- 
trols, which all agree must be maintained until consumer 
production begins to match available purchasing power, 
would be ultra vires the Dominion Government in a state 
of peace. Nearly all the impressive programmes of rehabili- 
tation promised by the political parties envisage Dominion 
control, and at present large sections of necessary power 
are exclusively vested in the provincial governments. A 


show-down and some resolute statesmanship on this 


problem cannot well be avoided. 


Family Allowances in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
December 6th 


Tue Government has introduced its long-expected scheme 
of family allowances. It is proposed that a payment of 
2s. 6d. a week should be made in respect of every child, 
after the first two children, under 16 years of age living 
in the same household, though not necessarily belonging 
to the same family. An assessment of the number of children 
ranking for allowances will be made every six months, and 
the allowance will be paid weekly on that basis until a new 
assessment is made. The country is to be divided into three 
regional areas for the administration of the scheme. 
Allowances will be made to every family with the requisite 
number of children, irrespective of income. It is calculated 
that 150,000 families will benefit and that the number of 
children qualifying for allowance will be 340,000. 

One noteworthy feature of the scheme is the absence of 
any means test. The receipt of the allowance will, therefore, 
not be tainted by any suggestion of indigence or pauperism 
and the cost of administration will be reduced. Families 
in the higher income groups will not, however, derive any 
net advantage because the allowances for children in the 
income tax code will be correspondingly reduced. The 
allowances will be provided by the state out of its general 
revenue. Alternative methods of providing the allow- 
ances were rejected after full consideration of their 
merits. Equalisation funds are distasteful to the trade unions 
as well as being limited in their scope to persons in regular 
employment. Contributory schemes are, likewise, limited 
to wage earners and would not relieve the large class of 
small farmers who live near the poverty line. The allow- 
ances are justified by the Government entirely on the ground 
that many family incomes are insufficient to bring up a 
large family. They are to be regarded as a social service and 
are additional to the existing children’s allowances paid to 
the unemployed and to pensioners. No effect on the mar- 
riage rate or the birth rate is intended or expected. 
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Paying for It 


There is no reason to believe that the allowances wil! 
add anything to the national income, and they must, there- 
fore, be regarded as a redistribution in favour of large 
families at the expense of the taxpayer. In view of the level 
of taxation in Eire, increased taxation requires a very strong 
justification. The Government is prepared to defend addi- 
tional taxation for this purpose amounting to £2,250,000 a 
year, which represents about 25 per cent of the present 
expenditure on social services. It is this figure that limits 
the amount of the allowances. It has not yet: been dis- 
closed how this sum is to be raised, but, in order to demon- 
Strate. the narrow capacity of the country to undertake new 
expenditure, the Government spokesman in the Dail stated 
that, in order to raise this sum, it would be necessary to 
add a shilling to the present income tax rate of 7s. 6d., and 
substantially to increase indirect taxes on tobacco, tea, 
sugar and beer. It is not suggested that these increases will 
actually be made, but it is difficult to see how the neces- 
sary revenue will be obtained without imposing additional 
burdens on the poorer and larger families in the commu- 


nity, and thus neutralising to some extent the advantage of 
the allowances. 


A Beveridge Comparison 


The principal impression made by the debate in the Dail 
on the scheme is the difficulty of doing much to improve 
the lot of the poor in Eire unless the national income can 
be expanded. The age structure of the population, con- 
taining abnormally large numbers of children and old 
people, makes very expensive any social service designed 
to benefit the very young or the very old, while the absence 
of a rich class of surtax payers reduces the possibility 
of a net redistribution of income. Comparisons between the 
Irish scheme and the proposals contained in the Beveridge 
Report are not quite fair. Great Britain and Eire differ 
in many respects and, as the Government spokesman re- 
marked, the Irish scheme is concrete and practicable, 
whereas the Beveridge proposals are still largely in the air. 
But, when full allowance is made for these considerations, 
it is difficult to resist comparing the extremely modest 
allowances that represent the utmost effort of the Irish 
Exchequer with the far higher allowances that form the 
basis of the discussion in Great Britain. The difference in 
the level of the social services in the two countries will 
inevitably influence the movement of Irish labour after 
the war. 


Palestine’s Inflation 
Problems 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


November 17th 

IT was only late in the fourth year of the war that an 
alarmed public opinion recognised the existence of a 
genuine inflation problem in Palestine,-for up to the end 
of 1942 the traditional argument was still maintained that 
no such development could possibly take place in this 
country as long as the Palestine pound remained chained 
to sterling. As time went on, however, the inadequacy of 
the Government’s price control measures became apparent ; 
the influx of money, resulting from military orders, strategic 
works, and the troops stationed in the country, continued 
and even increased ; and the purchasing power of money 
continued to drop. For over a year now bank deposits 
rise by some £P1.5-2 million, that is, 3-4 per cent of the 
total, every month, while the demand for credit remains 
almost stationary despite the pronounced downward trend 
of interest rates. During the twelve months ended August, 
1943, the currency in circulation rose by over 50 per cent, 
to a level of £P31.8 million, against £P20.8 million in 
August, 1942, (and £P4.8 million in August, 1938), while 
the increase in the volume of the physical output may be 
estimated at perhaps 20 per cent. It is true that a not un- 
substantial part of the notes is now hoarded, both in Palestine 
and in the adjacent countries, but this is counterbalanced 
by the increased velocity of circulation of the other part. 
Wholesale prices advanced by 33 per cent during the 
twelve months ended July, 1943, according to the official 
index (based on January, 1938), and the Wages Committee 
cost-of-living index reached 243 in August, against 197 in 
the previous year. 
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An almost universal extension of the system of cost-of- 
living allowances, inevitable though it has been for social 
reasons, is not by itself anything like a remedy, and under 
the prevailing circumstances it serves still further to intensify 
the inflationary pressure on prices. A standard allowance of 
13I per cent (on the “basic” wage of £Prfo.§ per month) 
is now paid by industry, but many branches are paying 
additional bonuses too, and agricultural wages have increased 
by 200-300 per cent. Already Palestine producers find it, 
in some instances, difficult to compete with overseas 
countries, and as peace draws nearer this problem must 
grow in importance. The recovery of the purchasing 
power of the Palestinian pound, in accordance with its 
nominal parity with the pound sterling, is, therefore, very 
important for Palestine’s economy and a prerequisite of 
its future stability. For it should not be forgotten, quite 
apart from other considerations, that Palestine is now a 
creditor country with a positive balance of some £P8o 
million, and it is this liquid reserve on which its ability 
to undertake reconstruction and further development will 
depend to a very great extent. 

Up to now, however, these considerations have not exerted 
a decisive influence upon the Government’s economic 
policy, although a reduction of prices is of direct interest 
for the Treasury, since allowances on the basis of the cost- 
of-living index have been extended to Government servants 
and employees. Real prices should not, however, be identified 
with the official index. According to Government figures, 
the prices of clothing and footwear increased by 26 per 
cent during the first eight months of 1943 (last year during 
the same period they decreased by 12 per cent), and prices 
of miscellaneous articles increased by 19 per cent, against 
no change last year, while the food index this year shows 
an advance of 18 per cent, against 22 per cent in 1942. The 
food index, however, should be taken with a grain of salt, 
for half of the prices on which it is based are maximum 
prices that are more or less fictitious. In fact, the over- 
charging of agricultural products is the main motive power 
behind the increase in the cost of living and one of the 
most important sources of inflationary purchasing power— 
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which is not yet even touched by taxation, for the collection 
of income tax is confined to the Jewish sector. This year, 
not even an attempt was made to enforce the Government 
monopoly of the cereal trade, and exorbitant prices are paid 
for grain (£P7o a ton for wheat, £P4o a ton for barley, and 
so on) and all the products dependent on it; in addition, 
peasants are receiving big issues of Government flour, so 
that they are enabled to put on the market the quantities 
they normally need for their own consumption. On the other 
hand, large sums have been allocated for the maintenance 
of the price of the “standard” flour, and another subsidy 
has been granted in order to reduce this price; but no 
particulars have been disclosed about this expenditure, in 
spite of the criticism to which it has been subject. 

The existence of black markets for many commodities has 
become almost the normal thing, and quite recently another 
was added by the attempt to fix reduced maximum prices 
for vegetables, which, however, was carried out in such a 
clumsy manner that protests ensued even from municipal 
councils and consumers’ organisations. That considerable 
shortages exist cannot be doubted. .Responsible quarters 
maintain that Palestine is not receiving its fair share in the 
goods distributed by the Middle East Supply Centre. At 
least, there is no fair distribution within the country, and 
some of the black markets account for a considerable part 
of the total supply (for instance, in grain, meat, margarine, 
flour, newsprint, and so on), or even for the greater half of 
it (as in the case of eggs and potatoes), while the points 
rationing system is more or less fictitious beyond the 
boundaries of the Jewish municipalities. In recent months, 
small quantities of engineering goods, chemicals, &c., have 
been released at reduced prices, but passenger fares, postal 
fees, and some Government prices have been raised. 


Gold Sales 


The official sale of gold specie and bullion was begun in 
order to skim off excessive purchasing power, but could not 
have much effect owing to the limited quantities put on the 
market ; and the propaganda campaign launched in favour 
of Government saving bonds and certificates has hitherto 
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met with but little success. The production of utility goods, 
especially in the textile industry, has, it is true, attained a 
substantial volume, but it is strongly felt that there still 
remains wide scope for further rationalisation and utilisation 
of local human and material resources. Whether this can be 
done depends, however, on effective measures being taken 


Russia 
The Third Winter 


NDUSTRIAL reports for 1943 record the fulfilment of 

. plans by Soviet war industries. In aircraft, tank, mortar, 
gun and munition factories output is said to be slightly 
ahead of schedule. Compared with output in 1942 the in- 
creases reported this year are not abnormally high. Expan- 
sion in the production of arms was limited by the supply 
of iron and steel. The increase in pig iron output between 
October, 1942, and October, 1943, is given as 28 per cent ; 
and the increase in steel output was 18 per cent. These 
figures roughly indicate the room for expansion. 

The outstanding fact in Russia’s economic life during the 
past few months has been new demands for all sorts of raw 
materials and finished goods which have arisen from the 
needs of the liberated areas. In 1943 alone, no fewer than 
350,000 square kilometres have been freed, most of it utterly 
devastated. In peacetime this area was inhabited by a popula- 
tion of 35 millions. How many people still live there is not 
known ; but from all reports it seems that only a fraction 
of the pre-war population remains. 

The restoration of these regions, particularly in the south, 
is of prime importance. The southern Ukraine was Russia’s 
first base for iron, steel and coal. It possessed the densest 
network of railways in the whole country—39 kilometres of 
track per 1,000 square kilometres. The importance of the 
regions freed this year is shown by the fact that, taken 
together, they used to supply about 65 per cent of the 
country’s winter wheat, Io per cent of its summer wheat, 
50 per cent of its maize and about 70 per cent of its sugar 
beet. In recent months their restoration has absorbed the 
attention of the Government almost as much as the fighting 
itself. 

The degree of devastation differs, of course, from place 
to place. On the whole, reconstruction has so far not gone 
beyond the most essential services ; and frequently it was 
not possible to restart even these without substantial help 
from outside, and only after some considerable time. 
Kharkov’s water, electricity and tram services were not re- 
sumed until the end of November—three months after its 
final capture. Dniepropetrovsk, on the other hand, was one 
of the few happy exceptions. On the fifth day after its recap- 
ture this city was able to report not only the restoration of 
essential services, but also the resumption of work in a 
number of large factories—which suggests,. of course, that 
its industries were, after all, working to some extent during 
the German occupation. In the Donbass a number of minor 
coal pits have begun work again ; and now a big effort is 
beingemade to restore the larger collieries. In the great steel 
centre, Makeyevka, the first furnace has been restored. It 
will take much time before Stalingrad rises from its ashes ; 
the workers of that heroic city are pledged to restart its 
tractor plant next May. 


The Repair of Devastation 


The needs of the freed areas have now created a new 
problem and made the industrial position more difficult. 
These requirements have to be set against the immediate 
requirements of the arms industries. On the other hand, 
rehabilitation of the freed areas is necessary for the war 
effort itself. Inevitably, however, claims overlap ; uncon- 
trolled, the conflict might become a scramble for materials 
and tools. This was seen at the All-Soviet Conference of 
Machine Tool Producers which took place in Moscow to- 
wards the end of November. The conference was called in 
order to break the “ bottleneck” in machine tools due to 
the heavy demands of war industries and freed territories. 

Before 1941 machine tool production was concentrated 
in the neighbourhood of the Donbass. In the short run, 
there is something like a vicious circle. The Government 
aims at restoring in part the machine tool production of 
the south ; but to do this it must first provide the machinc 
tools needed to put the half-destroyed plants in order. The 
State Committee for Defence has therefore decided to put 
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against the deterioration of money and the social corruption 
connected with it, but as the Government looks like intensi- 
fying its policy of appeasing the landowners and the 
peasantry, there appears to be little hope of finding a way 
out of the impasse, and the air of discomfort and distrust 
is gaining ground. 


at War 


the Commissariat for Machine Tool Production on an equal 
footing with the Commissariat for Arms Production, This 
means that producers of machine tools will now have the 
same priority in their demand for materials and labour as 
producers of finished arms. 


Spare Parts for Tractors 


Another critical instance arises from the shortage of spare 
parts for tractors, which seriously affects the whole of 
Soviet agriculture, and especially farming in the freed 
territories. In the first days of December, Pravda attacked 
the Commissariat of Agriculture for having neglected to 
provide for the production and repair of spare parts. A 
few days later, on December 11th, the Commissar of 
Agriculture, M. Benediktov, was dismissed and made Vice- 
Commissar in the same department. The new Commissar 
of Agriculture is A. A. Andreyev, a member of the Polit- 
bureau, one of the small group of energetic Party leaders 
whom Stalin usually puts in charge of the most acutely 
threatened sectors of the “ economic front.” The problem of 
spare parts for tractors is now pushed to the fore with the 
greatest insistence: “ Spare parts will decide the next sowing 
campaign and the next harvest.” The production of spare 
parts has been made a first priority. “One hundred and 
seventy-two Moscow factories [reports Pravda] have been 
put on to the production of spare parts.” The Commissariat 
for Mortar Equipment, which runs all the mortar factories 
in the country, has been ordered to produce agricultural 
machines in addition to its normal output. The same order 
has been issued to the Kirov works, Russia’s greatest tank 
plant, which has been evacuated from Leningrad to 
Sverdlovsk in the Urals. The Commissar for Mortar Equip- 
ment has already been given a public warning because of 
his failure to fulfil the assignment. The directors of the 
famous Magnitogorsk works, the Commissar for the Timber 
Industry and the Commissar for the Rubber Industry have 
all been rebuked for failing to supply the materials needed. 
The bottleneck may be broken just in time to improve 
prospects for the next sowing and harvest. The episode 
illustrates strikingly the new pressure under which Russian 
industries are now working. 

The labour position has not been very different. What 
has been taking place in recent weeks looks like a final 
comb-out of manpower. This comb-out has been reported 
in the press in the somewhat paradoxical form that this or 
that factory “has refused” eight or five hundred “ addi- 
tional workers.” Previous comb-outs were very thorough 
indeed ; and the latest has been made not so much for the 
Forces, though the Army still enrols new reserves, as for 
work in the liberated territories. Acute shortage of labour 
has undoubtedly stimulated technical progress throughout 
industry. The replacement of men by machines and the 
introduction of the conveyor-belt system has been the main 
remedy. The press characterises 1943 as the year: of the 
great conversion to the conveyor belt. 
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“\,N January Ist it will be 21 years since the numerous 
railway companies of Great Britain—they then num- 
bered some 120—were grouped into four systems by the 
Railways Act of 1921. The occasion has been duly celebrated 
this week, but now that the candles of the birthday cake 
have been blown out, it may be appropriate to look back 
over the past and, what is far more difficult, to look ahead 
over the next 21 years. 

One question that is inevitably being raised is whether 
the railway amalgamations were justified, that is, whether 
they benefited the community. It is not a question that can 
be answered categorically, and certainly not without taking 
account of the changes that have taken place in the national 
economy and in transport as a whole. As a broad generalisa- 
tion, it may be said that the trend of general business 
activity has been rising, but that the expansion was mainly 
in the “lighter” trades and at the expense of the heavier 
trades. The broad trend has been reflected in the traffic 
in coal and of minerals and heavy merchandise ; the volume 
of coal moved by rail declined from 209.2 million tons in 
1924 to 188.1 million tons in the boom year of 1937, and 
that of minerals and heavy merchandise from 65.4 million 
tons to §8.7 million tons. Traffic in general merchandise 
also declined, from 60.9 miilion tons to 50.3 millions, and 
the number of passenger journeys fell from 1,247 millions to 
907 millions. These latter changes, however, are quite un- 
representative of the general trend of British economic 
affairs ; the declining volume of traffic was due only in 
part to depression in the industries for which they cater, 
and in the main to the rapid changes in the transport 
industry, that is, to the enormous expansion in motor 
traffic, and the consequent loss by the railways of their 
monopoly in the general merchandise and passanger traffic. 
Mr Gilbert Walker estimated the volume of goods carried 
by road at 100 million tons in 1936, though the average 
length of haul was shorter than by rail. The railways, in 
fact, were doubly hit, first by the decline in the 
total volume of heavy traffic, and, secondly, by the 
growth of road competition, which deprived them not 
only of any additional traffic in general merchandise and 
passengers, but actually diminished it. How did they stand 
up to this double onslaught? Financially, the amalgamated 
companies certainly disappointed the hopes of those who 
had drafted the Act of 1921, but mainly because the Act 
failed completely—and, perhaps, understandably—to foresee 
the changes in the nature of traffic, and (in company with 
The Economist) to admit the possibilities of the petrol 
engine. Before the war, the companies never earned the 
standard revenue of some £51 million a yéar—defined as an 
annual net revenue equivalent to the combined net revenue 
in 1913 of the amalgamated companies—which they were 
expected to earn with efficient working and manage- 
ment. The nearest the four companies came to the target 
was in the first year of their existence, when their combined 
net revenue was £45.6 million. The average net revenue 
for the period from 1923 to 1942, exclusive of 1926, was 
£374 million, equivalent to a return of some 33 per cent 
on the capital. From being “as solid as a rock,” railway 
shares have become rather unsteady, and many of the junior 
issues are now speculative counters. In the light of actual, 
as distinct from expected conditions, however, the companies 
can hardly be said to have done badly. An average net 
revenue of some 33 per cent—the figure never fell below 
£28 million during the thirties—on the capital of the com- 
panies is by no means a black record. What is surprising 
in retrospect is not so much the low rate of the average 
net revenue as the ability of the companies to continue 
earning a substantial net revenue every year since their 
formation, and to find £330 million out of income during 
21 years for the replacement of equipment. They have 
stood up to their difficulties very well indeed, though not 
without the assistance of restrictions on road traffic since 
the early ‘thirties. . 

During the war, the four railway companies have had to 
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handle a greatly increased volume of traffic in difficult 
conditions. Both passengers and goods traffic are reported 
to be some §0 per cent up. If the railways had not main- 
tained their facilities in good working order by heavy capital 
expenditure in the past, they might well have broken down 
under their wartime load. 

The Railways Act of 1921, in fact, has provided Britain 
with a transport system that has maintained its efficiency 
in the face of great difficulties before and during the war. 
Amalgamation has certainly proved no disaster. Whether 
the multitude of companies existing before 1923 would have 
served the country—and the investor—better, can never be 
known ; any expression of opinion can only be based on 
hypothesis. From the financial point of view, some of the 
stronger of the old lines might have done better than the 
large combined companies. But many others would have 


‘been in bankruptcy or on the verge of it. The public has 


not been badly served, and many individual investors have 
been saved from heavy loss. Amalgamation presented a 
number of opportunities for technical improvement, and 
many of these have- been taken—it is not often realised by 
the public to what an extent the railways, both permanent 
way and rolling stock, have been rebuilt since 1921. Whether 
some of the larger opportunities—main line electrification, 
for example—have been fully seized is perhaps more ques- 
tionable. But in the day-to-day search for efficiency and 
for economy of means, the four railway companies have a 
very fine record. It might be argued that they have been 
better able than their constituent elements would have been 
both to keep unremunerative lines open, and to secure 
legislation putting limits on the development of road trans- 
port. But there is a double “might-have-been ” involved 
here. It is not certain that, without amalgamation, there 
would have been any greater elimination of unremunerative 
capital. Nor would everyone agree that the Road Traffic 
Act of 1930 and the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933 were 
prejudicial to the public interest. 

The first 21 years have shown the importance to the 
railways of changes in the national economy as a whole, 
which must be the starting point for any forecast of the 
future. What those changes will be is all the more difficult 
to perceive, since pre-war trends may not necessarily con- 
tinue after the war. Broadly, the conditions for further 
expansion in general business activity are likely te remain 
favourable, and hence the total volume of traffic to be 
moved by all forms of transport should continue to grow, 
but mainly in the general merchandise and passenger cate- 
gories. A successful employment policy would probably 
bring a fairly sharp rise in total traffic above pre-war levels, 
at least for a number of years after the change-over from 
a war to a peace economy. Considerations such as these are 
relevant to the planning of a capital development programme 
for the railways. 

Another vital question to which the railway companies— 
and the public—require an early answer, is the future rela- 
tionship between the various means of transport, and in 
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particular between rail and road. There are, broadly, three 
lines of policy that could be pursued. The first would be a 
return to open competition, with some equalisation between 
road and rail of the burdens placed upon them by the 
State. The second would be the continued maintenance of 
road and fail as separate entities, with each providing a 
complete, or fairly complete, transport service, but with 
agreement between them on the rates to be charged. The 
third would be some form of community of interest be- 
tween the two which, by making it a matter of indifference 
to them whether traffic moved by the one means or the 
other, would make it possible to eliminate all overlapping, 
and to secure the maximum of real efficiency—but at the 
cost of removing the public’s choice of route. The trend of 
opinion among the railways—not surprisingly—has long 
been in favour of the second solution. More unexpectedly, 
similar views are beginning to be expressed by road opera- 
tors, though not yet with anything like unanimity. On 
October 12th, Sir William Wood, president of the LMS, 
expressed this view: 

I consider that the way is now clear for the adoption of 
complete equality in regard to charging powers, leaving the 
users of public transport free to choose the system they prefer 
to use at a ‘particular time, thus achieving a natural allocation 
of traffic between the various forms of transport. It would 
permit a system of correlated charges, not necessarily uniform, 

between the forms of transport. 
Such a policy, involving joint price-fixing, would amount to 
a transport cartel in private hands. It envisages the creation 
of a system of. tribunals to whom consumers could bring 


Christmas Note Circulation 


The seasonal expansion in the note issue slackened 
slightly during the week to last Wednesday. The Bank note 
circulation touched £1,081,022,000 last Wednesday, show- 
ing an increase of £14,065,000 during that period, which 
compares with {21,562,000 for the previous week, but 
with £12,146,000 for the immediate pre-holiday week of 
last year. The slight slackening in the net outflow of notes 
from the Bank of England during the past week does not 
necessarily indicate a slower withdrawal of notes by the 
public from the banks. The joint. stock banks had antici- 
pated the record public demand for currency by stocking 
up their tills, a process which was reflected in the ex- 
ceptional expansion of the circulation noted the previous 
week. The latest increase in this item leaves £19,219,000 
of unissued notes in the reserve of the banking department. 
This should more than cover the further net outflow of 
notes which may be expected over the week to Wednesday 
next, and it should, therefore, be unnecessdry for the 
authorities to proceed to yet another increase in the 
fiduciary issue before the turn of the year. As notes have 
gone into circulation, so the holding of Government securi- 
ties by the banking department has increased, and the 
effect on the credit position of withdrawal of currency 
from the banks has thus been neutralised. 


x x x 


End of Year Preparations 


Preparations for meeting the end-of-year pressure are 
already in full swing in the rnoney market. Prospects are 
rendered rather ominous by the accident of the calendar 
which will compel the discount market to pay in December 
for the whole of the bills issued next week. Usually it is pos- 
sible for the market so to arrange the dates of the Treasury 
bills for which it applies in the last week of the year that 
the bulk of its payments are made in the first days of 
January, and not in the final days of December. This year 
the fimal day of the year falls on a Friday, and in normal 
circumstances it would have been possible to concentrate 
the applications at this week’s tenders on bills dated and 
payable on Saturday, January 1, 1944. But since the banks 
will be closed on that day, no Treasury bills will be paid 
for, and the market will therefore be compelled to take the 
whole of next week’s quota in bills payable during Decem- 
ber. This means that, contrary to the experience of the 
last three years, it will not be possible for the market to 
shift a considerable part of the burden of the end-of-year 
pressure to the broad shoulders of the Treasury. On those 
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their complaints about charges; but are such tribunals 
likely to be effective? True, there are two other important 
safeguards, the “C” licence for the movement of goods, 
and the private car for the conveyance of passengers. So 
long as there are no restrictions on these, they might act 
as a brake on excessive charges for public transport. This 
is not the occasion for these difficult questions to be argued 
out in full—indeed, it is questionable whether the facts are 
available for a very decided opinion. But an answer will have 
to be found within the second twenty-one years. 

In the narrower field of railway operation itself, there 
will be large questions to be resolved. The most obvious 
is that of electrification. The Weir Report’ in 1931 pro- 
nounced in favour of electrification of the main lines, on 
the basis of 1929 traffic. Declines in traffic and technical 
improvements in steam traction were regarded as removing 
the basis of this calculation. Will this revised view still 
hold good after the war? Even if the verdict goes against 
main line electrification, there is still a great deal of work 
to do in suburban and short-haul electrification. Or, again, 
is there a case for the replacement of the present rather 
antiquated style of goods wagons by new stock with con- 
tinuous braking, so that goods trains could run faster? 
Will the replanning of London and other cities involve 
large-scale re-routing of the railways and re-siting of their 
main termini? These are only three out of the many equally 
large problems awaiting solution. If there is one thing that 
is certain it is that the amalgamated companies’ second 
twenty-one years can be relied upon to be as full of the 
unexpected as their first. 


Business Notes 


earlier occasions, the Treasury had to meet the bulk of the 
maturities in the final week of the year in December, and 
to wait until January for the new money brought through 
the newly issued bills. This meant heavy ways and means 
borrowing from the Bank of England over the turn of the 
year. On the present occasion the money market will have 
to bear the pressure without this adventitious aid. This 
will probably mean that substantial sales of bills will be 
made towards the end of the year to the official agents. 
Such sales have already been in evidence this week. The 
scale on which they are likely to be made between now 
and the end of the year will largely depend on the amount 
of Treasury Deposit money which the banks are called upon 
to pay to the Treasury next week. In each of the past two 
weeks the fresh money paid over in this way has been 
heavy, and the banks have consequently been poor buyers 
of bills from the market. If another big payment is expected 
of them next week, their calling of loans from the market 
will be on a greater scale, and the special help to be given 
to the market by the authorities will be correspondingly 
scaled up. If the market were compelled to take any of this 
assistance in the form of direct loans from the Bank—as they 
customarily did before the war—the event would rank as a 
sensation in Lombard Street. 


x x * 


Output Bonus 


Among the subjects discussed between the Minister 
of Fuel and the two sides of the coal industry this week 
have been methods of providing greater incentives to pro- 
duction. It is generally recognised that the existing output 
bonus scheme has failed and that more direct inducements 
to individual effort are required. It was for this reason 
that Lord Greene in his fourth report recommended that 
the output bonus should be transferred from a district to 
an individual pit basis. It is perhaps worth recording the 
sequence of events leading up to the present situation. 
The Mineworkers’ Federation, which had originally 
opposed a pit basis, withdrew its opposition, and in its 
Memorandum to the Minister of October 7th urged that 
this method should be adopted. Major Lloyd George, 
Minister of Fuel and Power, intimated in the House of 
Commons on October 13th that, subject to acceptance by 
both sides, the Government was prepared to imp'ement 
the recommendation, and in his reply to the Federation’s 
Memorandum on November 2nd gave an assurance that 
the necessary financial and administrative assistance would 
be forthcoming. (Lord Greene estimated the cost of 
operating a pit bonus scheme at about £3.5 million per 
annum, as compared with the district scheme’s cost of 
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£600,000.) In the meantime, negotiations were proceeding 
with the Mining Association, which objected to the pit 
basis on the ground that it would create difficulties and 
grievances between the pits, owing to the wide variations 
in size and geological conditions, and might lead to 
“pressure towards a movement of labour to the more 
successful pits.” The Association stressed these difficulties 
in a letter to the Minister on October 22nd and, verbally, 
on November 3rd. On November 11th it submitted in 
writing to Lord Hyndley its arguments and examples of 
these difficulties, and on November 29th put forward a 
counter-proposal to the Greene scheme. This proposal, 
which was discussed with the Minister on Wednesday and 
will now be discussed with the Miners’ Federation, is 
for an increase in the attendance bonus, from 6s. a week 
to 10s. 6d., so that regular attendance on the last two 
days of the week, which are the most vital to output, 
would be rewarded. If an attendance bonus scheme pro- 
duced the same results in terms of output as the adoption 
of a pit bonus, it seems immaterial which form of incen- 
tive is adopted—the chief consideration to-day should be 
speed in decision and effect on output. The same applies 
to the other proposals now under discussion. The Govern- 
ment is suggesting as a means of improving discipline 
the setting up of pit “ courts,” on the lines of the Durham 
and Yorkshire schemes, for dealing with absenteeism and 
indiscipline. A further proposal is that group labour officers 
would be appointed under the Government’s scheme for 
grouping pits who would in general be responsible for. dis- 
cipline. The miners’ leaders have now accepted in principle 
the Government’s proposal for improving control by group- 
ing pits, though though they still do not consider that this 
will be as effective in increasing output as the assumption 
of financial, as well as operational, control over the mines. 
(It was stated in The Economist of last week (p. 819), on the 
basis of statements in the press, that the miners had re- 
jected the Government’s proposals on the grounds of their 
inadequacy.) The Mining Association has also accepted the 
Government’s scheme for the grouping of pits. The greatly 
needed improvements in control may now be given effect. 
* * * 


Australian Loan Repayment 


The announcement that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment will repay £4,491,129 of 33 per cent stock, falling due 
for final redemption on January Ist, marks a further step.in 
the rehabilitation of Australian finance. The improve- 
ment of the years immediately before the war was reversed 
by disturbance to normal trade and Australia borrowed 
£12,000,000 from this country to fill the gap before the 
present systema of purchases became effective. In The 
Economist of November 6th, when dealing with the repay- 
ment of this advance, it was pointed out that the Common- 
wealth holdings of sterling probably exceeded £60 million 
after the repayment. In view of the fact that Britain is paying 
Australia something like £A7o million per annum in connec- 
tion with the purchase of the wool clip alone, the accumu- 
lation is likely to continue and it is not surprising that there 
should be some reduction in the very large publicly 
held debt. If Australia wishes to effect repayments there 
is plenty of scope. Of loans amounting to some £66 
million, which could be repaid at any time on due notice, 
£30 million in 4 per cent stocks would, and £9 million 
in 3% per cent might, be worth repayment or conversion. 
Further, October 1, 1944, brings a 3 per cent Common- 
wealth maturity of £8,125,000 odd and three months later 
there falls due almost £4,000,000 of Queensland 33 per cent 
stock. Finally there will be the chance to repay or convert 
in the second half of 1945 over £108 million of 5 per cent 
issues of the Commonwealth and State Governments. 
These are very large sums and it must not be supposed 
that the Commonwealth will necessarily make every effort 
to repay them. The existing sterling holding of some £60 
million is probably not too great a sum to hold in reserve. 
Possibly, some would say it was insufficient. Conversion 
of the 5 per cents—and, possibly, of the 4 per cents—will, 
however, certainly be undertaken unless conditions show 
grave deterioration. The authorities will want to cut interest 
rates as much as possible and the use of some resources to 
effect redemptions simultaneously with, and in anticipation 
of, any large scale conversion offer seems to be probable. 

* * * 


Outlook for Kaffirs 


The half-yearly dividend declarations of the gold mines 
operating on the Rand and contiguous areas are now com- 
plete and it cannot be said that they throw any special light 
sn the general outlook for the industry. The amount to be 








Consider what Naafi staff have achieved for the Forces in 
the third year of war—and come and help them to do 
even greater work in the urgent months ahead. » Naafi, 
the official canteen organisation, has recently rendered an 
account of its stewardship for the third year of the war. 
In that one year, Naafi distributed to H.M. Forces over 
£8,000,000 in cash and amenities — nearly double the 
figure for the previous year. Of this sum, a total of nearly 
£6,000,000 was distributed in cash—by monthly cheques 
paid to units for the benefit of the men, in proportion to 
the volume of the trade in their Naafi canteen. A further 
£1,200,000 was spent on Naafi/Ensa entertainment for 
the Forces at home and overseas, and no less than 
£1,000,000 was allocated to benevolent funds of the 
three Services and to the Red Cross Prisoners of War 
Fund. @ This contribution to the Services’ welfare can 
be continued only if Naafi canteen service can be main- 
tained with an adequate staff. That is why more men 
and women* are wanted for canteen duties at once. 
Manageresses, Cooks and Counter Assistants are urgently 
needed. Apply, NAAFI, Imperial Court, Kennington 
Lane, London, S.E.1, or any Employment Exchange. . 


NAAFI belongs_to 
the Forces. It has 
no shareholders, and 
serves no private 
interests. It is finan- 
cially self-supporting 
and all its available 
brofits are used for 
the benefit of the 
Forces 


* This does not apply to single women (or 
widows) born in the years 1918-1923. 
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distributed to the public is very much what it was six 
months ago, namely rather less than £7,500,000, and this 
is a trifle more than was expected. This. is, presumably, 
due to the mining of a rather higher grade of ore by some 
of the mines than was thought probable. Such statements 
as have recently been made public suggest that the rise in 
general costs and in particular the shortage of both white 
and native labour continues. The offer of additional 
financial inducements is not likely greatly to relieve the 
shortage of both labour and materials. Indeed, this will 
probably grow worse until the release of men from various 
contributions to the war effort restores the labour position 
to normal and the release of shipping permits imports of 
materials. How soon something like normal conditions will 
be restored and what will then be the relation between 
total costs and the price of gold depends on a number of 
factors, some economic and some mainly political, about 
which it is very difficult to speak with any certainty. One 
thing, however, is clear, namely that for some time after 
the restoration of supplies it will be necessary to devote an 
increased proportion of both labour and materials to de- 
veloping reserves which have been allowed to run down 
substantially under existing conditions. Granted a satis- 
factory relation between the general level of ‘costs and 
selling price, the next most important factor is the attitude 
of the Union Government towards the industry. Gold 
mining is and, it would seem, must long remain the prin- 
cipal single source of wealth to the Union and of revenue to 
its exchequer. The aim of the authorities should be to secure 
what diversification of industry is possible, and it cannot 
be excluded from consideration that, in carrying out this 
policy, they will rely upon the gold mines for even more 
assistance than in the past, with a resultant decrease in the 
share going to the investor. Every rise in the price of gold 
and every technological improvement in mining extends 
the life of the industry. The Union Government must, in 
any but the shortest run, adopt a policy of taxation which 
produces a revenue sufficient for its purposes, whatever 
they may be. But will they continue to favour the develop- 
ment of relatively low grade ore, lest a time should come 
when the cost-price ratio becomes less favourable to the 
mines, or will they permit the rapid expansion of output 
which occurred after the doubling of the price of gold 
following 1932? The latter would mean a more rapid ex- 
haustion of comparatively rich deposits, with a corre- 
sponding rise in some profits, in which the shareholder 
would probably participate. The former would tend to 
equalise the yield both over time and as between different 
mines. 


* 


Hudson to Farmers 


The Government’s decision not to compensate farmers 
by higher prices for the whole cost of the increase in wages 
inevitably has roused a storm of protest on the ground 
that it was going back on its promise. This was too much 
even for Mr R. S. Hudson, Minister of Agriculture, and 
roused him to speak bluntly to farmers on December 16th. 
The extent of the expected deficiency is small, amounting 
to some £3,000,000; higher milk and other prices will 
give farmers an additional £6,000,000, against the 
£9,000,000 they will have to pay in higher wages during the 
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current season. Mr Hudson reminded farmers that hitherto 
their receipts had gone up much faster than their costs, 
mainly, he admitted, because in each of the past three years 
he underestimated the former and overestimated the latter. 
His estimates went awry because he failed to foresee the ex- 
tent of the improvement in farming efficiency resulting from 
mechanisation, the reduction in costs due to the fall in 
expenditure on imported feeding-stuff, the expansion in the 
output of crops, and the number of cattle that could be 
kept on the reduced acreage of grass, which has been bigger 
than expected. In the light of these facts Mr. Hudson 
expressed the view that the Government can hardly. be 
accused of a change of policy in refusing to add to prices 
the whole of the recent increase in wages, and that the in- 
crease in receipts and costs since 1940 was sufficient “to 
enable farmers to obtain a reasonable return for their work 
and enterprise after paying the increased wages.” Quite 
apart from the difficulty of forecasting the general trend 
of costs and receipts, the problem of fixing agricultural 
prices has been a peculiarly difficult one because of the 
variations in costs on different farms, and owing to the 
widespread lack of costing. Consequently, it has been im- 
possible to fix standard prices at a level at which only 
efficient farmers could make a profit, with special premiums 
for high-cost producers. Moreover, the adoption of a 
policy of fixing prices so high that marginal producers could 
make a handsome profit would have given efficient farmers 
an altogether unjustified margin of profit. The policy actu- 
ally pursued appears to have come close to that of fixing 
prices by reference to the cost of marginal producers, 
though, as the recent crop of protests suggests, not quite 
close enough to please them 


‘ * * * 
High Hopes 


The ordinary shareholders of British Celanese, Ltd., 
again had to go without a dividend, but at the annual 
meeting of the company on December 21st Dr Henry 
Dreyfus, chairman and managing director, told them about 
the birds in the bush. The Company’s research organisation, 
one of the largest of its kind in Great Britain, has always 
kept in the forefront of scientific and technical progress. 
The Company’s strong yarns are the strongest in the world; 
it “ continues to lead in the textile world ” and is now able 
to produce yarns having strengths of 11 grammes per denier, 
compared with the 4 to 6 grammes of nylon and the 3 to 
34 grammes of natural silk. British Celanese is busy on 
many other synthetic products, including those made from 
coal and hydrogen, with or without nitrogen; it is interested 
in plastics and, as was recently announced, in the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber. About synthetic rubber Dr 
Dreyfus said— 

In this connection I confine myself to saying that we have 

been active in the field for many years, and all the known 


synthetic rubber products, and many up till now unknown, 
will be produced by us. 


Dr Dreyfus has raised high expectations. If they are 
realised ordinary shareholders should have no cause for com- 
plaint in the future. 


* * * 


The Price of Drink 


By the Government’s policy of controlling the price 
of essential goods and services, most prices have been 
related more to the rise in costs than to the influence which 
would otherwise have been exerted by the excess of demand 
over supply. Non-essentials and luxury goods and services 
have to a large extent been left to find their own price levels, 
and the scarcity element has sent prices soaring. Perma- 
nent waving, for example, costs four or five times as much 
as before the war. In a number of cases, the Government 
has been forced to extend its vigilance over prices, and has, 
for example, controlled the price of toys and non-utility 
clothing. An instance of the way in which prices rise if 
left free from official control is provided by the wine and 
spirits trade. The North Region Price Control Regulation 
Committee has turned its attention to this trade, and the 
results of its inquiry are summarised in the accompanying 
table. Prices for the proprietary brands are fixed by agree- 
ment, and prima facie there seems no reason why others 
should charge more. While the discrepancy between 
pre-war and present proprietary prices largely repre- 
sents higher taxation, that between the proprietary prices 
and the others is to be deplored; if people are 
prepared to pay inflated prices for non-essentials, it 
is scarcely the Government’s duty to protect them from 
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their folly. But the Government has a duty to protect 
traders from unfair competition in the rush for short sup- 


‘plies, and to assure that a consumer’s title to scarce goods 


WINE AND SPIRIT PRICES 


To-day's Price To-day’s Price 
or tor 
Proprietary Brands Unknown Brands 


Bottle Pre-War Price 


Port and Sherry type eS Pod 5 : 24 : 
British Wines ...... 2 0 | { 3 i 
os oan ests 12 6 25 9 55 0 
Liqueur Whisky...... 13 6 27 9 rf 70 0 
70 0 

ND eso eg 5hls 6,0 P 17 0 42 6 100 0 
vs 7 0 | 37 6 
Vintage Port......... “1 2 0 } 20 0 42 6 

a 3 
SRG ces < sseu.n ' 13 0 27 0 45 0 


is not merely a well-lined purse. The Midland PRC has 
put forward proposals to keep supplies in normal trade 
channels, and suggests the prohibition of auction sales, in 
order to put the drink trade “on a sound basis.” 


* * x 


Collector and Inspector 


There appears to be room for a simplification of the 
internal organisation of the assessment and collection of 
income tax. Although it is only one of many points and, 
perhaps, not the most pressing, it does seem that the time 
has come when the functions of the collector and inspector 
should be placed under one direction. The business of the 
collector is to get in the money and to make what arrange- 
ments are necessary for easing the payment. The duty of the 
inspector is to fix the tax payable, and it is to him that any 
question about alteration of the amount must be addressed. 
Doubtless, when a very large proportion of the money 
passed through the hands of the collector this distinction 
was valuable, and it is clear that the two functions must 
still be preserved. It would, however, be a substantial con- 
venience to the public if all questions concerning tax could 
be addressed to one authority. Further, it is understood 
that a substantial amount of internal bookkeeping would 
be saved. The collector now has virtually no concern with 
tax under Schedule E. A large part of tax under Schedule 
A is collected either by the tenant, by allowances against 
Schedule E or by Schedule D procedure. There is a strong 
tendency for farmers, formerly assessed under Schedule B, 
to be assessed under D, while Schedule-C tax is deducted 
at the source. Thus, there remains, as the direct concern 
of the collector, little more than a fraction of Schedule A. 


and such portion of Schedule D as is not satisfied by taking 


up tax reserve cestificates. From the standpoint of the 
public these facts cut both ways, for they reduce the number 
of people who deal with two officials instead of one, but 
from the standpoint of national expenditure it would seem 
that there are still considerable economies to be effected. 
It is argued that against these there has to be set the fact 
that there may be some protection to the public in having 
the two jobs run, by separate departments. This matter 
could surely be dealt with by keeping separate the staff 
which acted as colfectors without sacrificing the economies 
to be derived from placing the two functions under one 
head. 


Blocked French Balances 


An agreement has been arrived at between the 
custodian of ‘enemy property and the French Committee 
of National Liberation freeing sterling balances and assets 
owned by residents in the French North African Empire. 
The trading with the enemy ban which has, perforce, had 
to apply to these territories has now been lifted, a step 
which not only releases previously blocked assets to their 
original owners but frees the channels of commerce 
between these territories and the rest of the sterling area. 
The whole question has been inevitably complicated by the 
difficulty of dealing with North African branches of banks 
and other French institutions whose head offices are in 
France and, therefore, under enemy control. Subject - to 
certain safeguards, the knotty problems have been satis- 
factorily solved and the way lies open for the resumption 
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of free financial dealings between sterling countries and 
French North Africa. The agreement just concluded does 
not partake of the character of a monetary pact. It still 
leaves untouched the problems of the two francs: the 
French North African franc, of which 200 go to the pound, 
and the former Free French territories franc, which remains 
quoted at 176% to the pound. This wider problem is not 
being forgotten, and interesting developments may be 
expected before long. 






* * x 


South American Banking 


The increased economic activity of the South American 
republics and the rise in their price levels find their re- 
flection in the balance sheet of the Bank of London and 
South America for September 30th last. The total of that 
balance sheet has risen during the year by more than £22 
million to £115,174,000. Every country in which the bank 
is represented has contributed to the increase of £21,444,000 
in deposits. Most remarkable is the fact that the bank has 
been able to maintain its commercial banking business, 
advances showing an increase of £7,700,000 and bills receiv- 
able an increase of £1,900,000 for the year. Cash has been 
strengthened by £11,434,000 and, at £37,735,000, represents 
about 40 per cent of the deposit liabilities. Lord Warding- 
ton’s review of economic conditions in South America is 
chiefly concerned with the abnormal conditions created by 
the war. All the countries in question are experiencing 
an almost insatiable demand for their product ; all of them 
are finding the greatest difficulty in maintaining the volume 
of their essential imports. The consequent swing in their 
balances of payments has been further accentuated by some 
inflow of foreign capital and by heavy United States expen- 
diture on development and defence works. The accumula- 
tion of foreign exchange and gold reserves has been accom- 
panied by an expansion in domestic purchasing power, and 
as the growth of credit and note circulations has coincided 
with a shortage of consumable and, especially, of imported 
goods, its effect on price levels has been exceptionally sharp. 
In this respect South American countries share the experi- 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion — as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 


ROWNTREES 
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ence of all those areas in which Allied expenditure has been 
on an abnormal scale and has not been accompanied by a 
corresponding reverse flow of goods. One important effect 
of the import difficulties to which Lord Wardington pointed 
was the stimulus to industrial self-sufficiency imparted to 
the economy of all countries in question. This is especially 
true of Brazil, which is now becoming an exporter of manu- 
factured products on a fair scale. For the first half of this 
year such exports represented 23 per cent of the total 
Brazilian exports, whereas in 1941 the proportion was only 
3 per cent. * 


x * * 


Consultation Between Exchanges 


It may be recalled that in April of last year there was 
brought into being an advisory committee to consider 
matters of common interest to the Stock Exchange in London 
and the twenty-two provincial exchanges which have actual 
markets and are grouped in the Associated Stock Exchanges. 
Further, early in June of that year, the Provincial Brokers’ 
Stock Exchange, a body grouping individual brokers work- 
ing in centres where there is no exchange, joined the com- 
mittee. Representatives were elected, London and the 
Associated having four each and the PBSE two. They were 
elected for the period ending December 31, 1943, and are 
consequently due to retire. The final meeting of this first 
session met last week, and, although no report has been 
issued, it is a fair inference that all members agreed that 
consultation had produced even larger results than had 
been expected. There was, however, one difficulty. The 
Associated includes both English and Scottish exchanges 
and markets which are large like Glasgow and Liverpool 
and many more which are so much smaller as to have a 
different outlook on many questions. It was difficult to 
secure adequate representation of all these interests within 
the prescribed four representatives. It says a good deal 
for the spirit in which the deliberations of this body are 
conducted that London immediately suggested that the 
representation of the Associated be increased to six, while 
it retained four members only, and that this amendment was 
accepted without demur by the PBSE. As the rule of the 
Committee is one vote for each representative, this means 
that London’s position will more easily be challenged ; but 
that it felt to be a matter of minor importance compared 
with adequate consultation, for virtually all the Committee’s 
recommendations have been the result of an agreed opinion, 
not of a majority vote. 


x : * * 


Chartered Accountants Break New Ground 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants is to be con- 
gratulated upon the election of Mr F. R. M. de Paula to fill 
the gaps left vacant by the resignation of Mr K. A, Layton- 
Bennett from the chairmanship of its Taxation and Financial 
Relations Committee and a seat on its Council. The former 
appointment was almost inevitable, since Mr de Paula was in 
the direct succession, but this is the first time that a member 
who was not publicly practising the profession has been 
admitted to direct participation in its management. It is 
to be hoped that this step is symptomatic of a new outlook. 
This election does not mean that all the barriers are down. 
It may be some time before there is any appreciable 
further change in the composition of the Council, and 
it is, therefore, essential to . convince its present 
members of the need for early and energetic action. 
The accountants, like most other people, are making 
plans for the post-war period. The main _ bodies 
are trying to get together to seek some sort of 
Government licence. The Institute and the Society are both 
making efforts to solve some of the intellectual problems 
which face accountancy, as well as the organisational puzzles 
which are likely to crop up when demobilisation releases 
members at present serving. Now is the time for the Insti- 
tute to take the initiative in putting forward the long- 
delayed programme for providing for post-graduate training 
in the wider aspects of accountancy. The Economist has 
more than once advocated this reform, among others, and, 
from his varied experience and his past association with 
university work, Mr de Paula is the man to put the 
matter before his colleagues with an authority which should 
win their support. It is to be hoped that he will urge it upon 
them without delay, for the universities, too, are making 
post-war plans. Further, the post-war world will greatly 
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need more men of wide outlook and trairfing in both the 
practice and theory of accountancy if it is to make its proper 
contribution to the solution of economic problems. 


* * * 


Cotton Cloth Exports 


Exports of cotton yarn and piece goods have been con- 
trolled for more than two years, and allocations have been 
on the basis of past performance. The Cotton Board, the 


Textile Exporters’ Committee, the Cotton and Rayon Mer- 


chants’ Association and the Cotton Comirol have been dis- 
cussing means of making the system more flexible, partly 
to meet the position. when exports will be larger. The 
Cotton Control has announced that for the first quarter of 
1944 some four-fifths of the total of about 100 million sq. 
yds. will be allocated to individual exporters, the remainder 
being left to be produced by manufacturers who, from time 
to time, have some productive capacity available, and who 
may sell to any allocation holder qualified in the respective 
markets. This will in no way penalise small firms, and will 
leave room for initiative and enterprise—qualities which 
will be needed in the post-war period. The new scheme 
has been welcomed by the trade. No export allocations will 
be issued for September to December, 1943, since deliveries 
on export account have not kept pace with the volume 
allocated ; deliveries will thus be eased. At the end of Sep- 
tember, the equivalent of six months’ allocation was out- 
standing. Yarn licences against the allocations for 1944 will 
not be issued until January roth. New prices come into force 
on that date, to offset the advance in wages. This advance 
was estimated to raise production costs by two to three per 
cent ; yarn and cloth prices are to be raised by nearly four 
per cent. 


Miners’ Welfare 


The Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Bill, which was 
given its third reading in the House of Commons last week, 
maintains the welfare output levy at 1d. per ton to the 
end of 1951. With an output of 200 million tons a year, 
this levy would yield about £833,000. It would otherwise 
have reverted to the 3d. rate at the end of this year. This 
provision has been warmly welcomed both inside and out- 
side Parliament. Sir Frederick Sykes, chairman of the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission, gave an encouraging review 
of the ‘work which has been accomplished through the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund, but a lot remains to be done to 
improve the miners’ working conditions. There are now 
362 pithead baths with facilities for 57 per cent of the men 
employed, but the’ building programme was suspended at 
the beginning of the war and there are still 322,000 men for 


«whom no provision has been made. Many of these are 


employed at small collieries. Unlike baths, canteens do not 
involve the installation of specialised equipment and the can- 
teen programme has progressed rapidly. By the beginning 
of December, 893 collieries out of 1,028 had canteens, 
covering 95 per cent of the workers. Of these 415 served 
full meals, the remainder providing only “snap” and 
““ snack ” service (pies and sandwiches), but when the can- 
teens now under construction are completed, 70 per cent of 
the men will be able to get full meals. Apart from the extra 
cheese ration of 12 ounces a week, pithead canteens are the 
only means by which miners can get additional nourish- 
ment—the policy of differential rationing for heavy manual 
workers has not been favoured in this country ; it is essen- 
tial that adequate meals should be provided, and that full 
use should be made of the facilities. At present, for various 
reasons, such as transport, habit and domestic arrangements, 
about a third of the miners use them. The third main pro- 
gramme of the Miners’ Welfare Commission is the provision 
of rehabilitation centres. About 60 per cent of the miners are 
now covered, either by special centres or by arrangements 
with hospitals. The centres at Gleneagles in Scotland and 
Berry Hill Hall in Nottinghamshire have been in operation 
for some time; a new centre was opened at Talygarn, South 
Wales, last Saturday; and others are planned for Durham, 
Northumberland, Lancashire and Derby. It is hoped that 
by the summer, each of the main coalfields will have a 
centre. Rehabilitation, or post-hospital treatment, to restore 
the working capacity of men injured or diseased in the 
course of their employment, is a comparatively recént de- 
velopment, to which increasing attention is being paid. Its 
importance to miners can be gauged from the fact that the 
accident rate in mining is six times higher than in factories. 
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December 25, 1943 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


LORD WARDINGTON’S STATEMENTS 


The annual ordinary meeting of the 
Bank of London and South America, 
Limited, will be held on Tuesday, the 
28th instant, in London. 

The following are extracts from the 
statement by the chairman, Lord Ward- 
ington, which has been circulated to stock- 
holders : 

From the directors’ report you will 

observe that the net profit after providing 
for bad and doubtful debts and for legal 
reserves in South America amounts to 
£655,475, which, together with the sum of 
£176,358 brought forward from last year, 
makes a total of £831,833, compared with 
£813,758 a year ago. I feel you will en- 
dorse the board’s view that the results may 
be regarded as very satisfactory. 
_ The interim dividend of 2 per cent. paid 
in June last amounted to £80,800, and 
transfers to contingency and taxation re- 
serves have been made amounting to 
£410,000. The directors now recommend 
a final dividend of 4 per cent., amounting 
to £161,600, payable December 29, 1943, 
making 6 per cent. for the year, subject 
to imcome-tax, and leaving a balance to 
be carried forward on profit and _ loss 
account of £179,433. 


THE FUTURE 


After the usual review of conditions in 
the South American countries, the state- 
ment continues: Present general economic 
tendencies in Latin-America may be ex- 
pected to continue so long as the war lasts, 
although the shipping situation has lately 
shown some improvement. The varying 
effects upon local markets of such factors 
as inflationary tendencies or of the measures 
taken to combat them, as well as the 
changes in business atmosphere which will 
certainly occur when the end of hostilities 
is more clearly in sight, call for especial 
vigilance on the part of your directors and 
officials to maintain this institution’s tradi- 
tionally sound positien, and you may be 
sure that this is unremittingly forthcoming. 

Plans for post-war international trade 
and currency stabilisation are now much 
in the air, and, whatever their outcome, 
from the point of view of Latin-America 
the large holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange should prove a stabilising in- 
fluence there against the effects of post- 
war changes in balances of payment. At 
the same time it is important to remember 
that the success of plans of the nature 
indicated must depend ultimately upon 
internal economic stability in ‘individual 
countries and the general pursuit of 
governmental policies likely to promote 
business confidence. It is not yet possible 
to foretell what international economic 
atrangements will emerge after the war, 
but it is certain that lasting world prosperity 
cannot be built upon individual national 
opportunism. I will, therefore, merely add 
my own expression of confident hope to 
those of many others that, as the war will 
be won, so also will the peace—despite 
the admitted difficulties—through continued 
Co-Operation between the United Nations 
in a joint reconstruction programme based 
as far as possible on the removal of the 
trade barriers which operated for so long 
after the last war and on the mutual 
recognition of the obligations and adyan- 
tages of encouraging the maximum ex- 
change of goods. 


NEED FOR EXPANDED BRITISH EXPORTS 


In aiming at the ideal of a real equili- 
brium in trade there must be general 


recognition of the fact that, from the point 
of view of Great Britain, the balance of 
payments can be maintained only by the 
restoration of export crade and, in fact, 
its expansion above the pre-war level 
to an extent counteracting increased 
national indebtedness and the loss of a 
great part of invisible exports such 
as income from oversea investments, 
shipping, etc.. The imperative import- 
ance of this matter, as well as of the 
corollary of preparing Britain’s post- 
war export plans in time for their imme- 
diate application when the war ends, is 
justifiably voiced in many authoritative 
quarters at present. I need not, there- 
fore, stress the point except in so far.as 
concerns Latin-America, to which Britain 
is bound by so many friendly ties and 
mutual interests, and where the British 
Government has made it clear that this 
country fully intends to participate in post- 
war trade expansion. 


CHANGED POST-WAR CONDITIONS 


While the long-term effects of the war 
upon Latin-America’s economy cannot yet 
be gauged, it would be prudent to be 
prepared for some permanent degree of 
change. I néed mention only the increase 
in quantity and variety of local factory 
output, the development of heavy indus- 
tries such as iron and steel in Brazil and 
Peru, and the unpredictable extent to 
which greater diversification of produc- 
tion and the increase in  inter-trading 
between the various republics may trans- 
form the former comparatively simple 
economic structure made up of self-con- 
tained States mainly engaged in exporting 
a few raw materials in bulk to oversea 
markets. Plans prepared by the British 
Government on the one hand, and by 
industrialists on the other, for post-war 
trade in South America—which may call 
for a high degree of co-ordination as dis- 
tinct from control—must therefore be on 
a realistic basis entirely free from any 
suggestion of laissez faire. With careful 
study of the requirements of each market 
combined with modern salesmanship, the 
outstanding reputation of British goods 
should assist in enabling manufacturers 
to regain a great part of South American 
markets, especially in view of the pent-up 
demand for both capital and consumer 
goods and the elimination of cheap com- 
petition from Germany and Japan. It may 
be added that Latin-America’s large out- 
standing exchange balances represent 
mainly an accumulation of delayed pur- 
chases abroad which cannot be made dur- 
ing war-time and, where they are in 
sterling, are now virtually blocked, and 
therefore constitute a reservoir of ex- 
change which should be immediately 
available after the war to pay for resumed 
exports from the sterling area. An _ in- 
teresting war-time feature is the develop- 
ment of export trade from South America 
to parts of the British Empire, notably 
South Africa. 


South America has continued to escape 
the material destruction of the war, and 
her fortunate position contrasts strongly 
with a devastated Europe. Possessed of 


. such vast natural resources, the continent 


must play a prominent part in world 
reconstruction, and with the success which 
is attending Allied arms, I may be per- 
mitted to hope that twelve months hence 
may see the dawn of that era of recon- 
struction. 


857 
BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
_ OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The eighteenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of stockholders of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was 
held, on the 23rd instant, at 29, Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 3. 

Sir William Goodenough, Bart., who pre- 
sided, said: As has lately been our custom, 
the chairman’s address to the stockholders 
has been printed together with the figures 
of the bank for the past year, and I hope 
that you will agree to take them as read. 

For those of us who are here present, 
however, I feel that I should endeavour 
to pay special tribute to the memory ol 
our late chairman, Sir John Caulcutt, 
whose sudden death has been a great loss 
and a source of grief to all of us. Sir John 
had been closely associated with the work 
of the bank since its reincorporation in 
1925. It is indeed difficult to exaggerate 
the debt which we owe to him for his 
skill and for the unfailing energy which he 
devoted to his work until the end of his 
life. He was proud, and rightly proud, of 
our business, the success of which was in 
no small measure due to his efforts and 


‘which brought him warm recognition from 


the City of London, and, indeed, wherever 
the bank is established throughout the 
Empire. His interests were not limited 
to the City or to the bank. He was a 
worker in many good causes, to which he 
gave his help unstintingly. We who were 
his colleagues here will remember him riot 
only for his achievement as a man of busi- 
ness, but also as a good friend, whom we 
held in warm regard, and we greatly 
deplore his sudden loss. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say how 
proud I am to succeed Sir John as 
chairman. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I am sure you would wish me to convey 
to our staff a message of good-will and 
appreciation for their excellent service 
during the past year. You would also 
wish me to convey a message of sincere 
sympathy to the relatives of those who 
have fallen in the service of their country. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The chairman then moved the adoption 
of the repert of directors and the statement 
of accounts for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, and the payment of a final 
dividend of 4 per cent. actual on the 8 per 
cent. cumulative preference stock and of 
34 per cent. actual on the “A” stock and 
«“B” shares. The motion was seconded by 
Mr A. B. Gillett (deputy-chairman) and 
carried. 


The Arthur 


retiring directors, Mr 
Bevington Gillett and Mr Walter Osborne 
Stevenson, were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr Joseph Nissim, 


seconded by Mr . Rhodes, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company ; 
Price, Waterhouse and Company ; Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company, and 
Cooper Brothers and Company were re- 
appointed auditors. - 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors, management and staff concladed 


_the proceedings. 


E. W. TARRY AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of E. W. 
Tarry and Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 17th instant, in London, Com- 
mander Oliver Locker-Lampson, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.P., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is the directors’ statement 
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circulated with the report and accounts : — 
The results of the year must be considered 
satisfactory having regard to the difficul- 
ties of trading after four years of war. 

South Africa has experienced great 
industrial activity and has expanded its 
local manufacturing, but we are confident 
that there will continue to be a great 
demand for goods from this country. 

The profit available for distribution is 
£32,117 17s. 3d., and of this amount the 
directors recommend the transfer of 
£10,000 to the reserve account and the 
payment of a dividend of 73 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR, 
LIMITED 


MR. D. CHRISTOPHERSON’S 
REVIEW 


The thirty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 17th 
instant, in London, Mr D. Christopherson, 
C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The foilowing is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, which was circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1943:—The profit 
from mining operations was £389,378, 
which compares with £437,771 in the pre- 
vious year. In order to provide income- 
tax on the previous year’s profits payable 
on January 1, 1944, and the total taxation 
on current profits, it has been necessary 
to transfer £75,000 from reserve to appro- 
priation account. This makes provision 
for the company’s total estimated liability. 

The directors recommend the payment 
of .a final dividend of 25 per cent., less tax, 
making a total distribution of 373 per cent., 
which is the same rate as paid in the 
previous year. . 

Development amounted to only 5,868 ft.,: 
or 34,000 ft. less than normal. On the 
No. 4 Lode a southern extension of the 
ore shoot was discovered on the upper 
levels of the Chaffers, and the 1,700-ft. 
Level south drive was advanced 114 ft. in 
ore averaging 6.4 dwt. This shoot is now 
being developed on the 1,553-ft. Level. 
In the Minor Lodes, where only 1,362 ft. 
of development was done, the reserve posi- 
tion remains satisfactory. No. 6 Lode, 
which was discovered in the previous year 
and proved on the 1,884-ft. Level, was 
further developed at the 2,000-ft. Level, 
where 226 ft. averaged 4.9 dwt. over 58 in. 

At the Lake View Mine good results 
were obtained from the 2,008 ft. of de- 
velopment ; out of 1,174 ft. of driving 686 
was IN Ore averaging 9.7 dwt. over 64 in. 
At the 300-ft. Level an east crgsscut was 
put out from the Lake View Main Lode 
to cut an ore body located by drilling, and 
the first 31 ft. of driving on this has 
averaged 7.8 dwt. over 70 in. 

Shortage of skilled labour has again held 
up development of the ore body on the 
2,670-ft. Level. Driving off the winze from 
the 2,300-ft. Level at the 2,474-ft. horizon 
has so far given poor results over the 
188 ft. advanced. At the 2,664-ft. Level 
@ north drive in the hanging wail of the 
wide ore body was advanced 149 ft., 108 ft. 
of this being in 4.9 dwt. ore. A north 
drive in the footwall was advanced 166 ft., 
77 ft. being in ore averaging 12 dwt., while 
a south drive in the footwall side showed 
free gold, the first 21 ft. averaging 70.6 
dwt. over 70 in. In the centre of the ore 
body a north drive was advanced §2 ft. in 
9.2 dwt. ore. 

Ore reserves estimated at 4,112,600 tons 
averaging 5.01 dwt. show a decrease of 
87,600 tons and 0.04 dwt. in value from 
the preceding year 

At Chaffers plant 321,509 tons averaging 
5.95 dwt. was treated for a record extrac- 
tion of 91.48 per cent.; 827,201 tons of 
residues averaging 0.84 dwt. per ton was 
also treated at the retreatment plant. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST 
CARRERAS, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Carreras, Limited, was held, on the 22nd 
instant, in London. 

Sir Edward S. Baron (chairman and 
managing director) said that it gave him 
pleasure to be able to report continued 
progress. This annual meeting was their 
fortieth, and he thought shareholders 
would agree that the achievements gained 
and the progress made since their forma- 
tion must be a source of satisfaction and 
pride to all concerned. Never during those 
40 years had they failed to pay a divi- 
dend. That record was due in no small 
measure to that outstanding characteristic 
of private enterprise—the pioneer spirit— 
a spirit which, in his view, was a first 
essential of future world prosperity. The 
growth of this business was a fitting 
testimony to the efficacy of private enter- 
prise ; pioneering in the scientific develop- 
ment of production machinery and 
methods of manufacture; in tne en- 
couragement of those twin asseis, initiative 
and enthusiasm ; in a courageous and en- 
lightened progressive policy, beneficial to 
workers and shareholders alike. 


OUTPUT GREATER THAN ANTICIPATED 


The net balance, after charging direc- 
tors’ fees, ample depreciation, super- 
annuation contributions, war damage con- 
tributions due, was {£3,026,974, a new 
record in their history. ‘That, in a large 
measure, could be attributed to revised 
methods, more efficient machinery and 
altered conditions, which had enabled them 
to obtain a greater output of cigarettes 
than any of them could have possibly have 
anticipated a year ago. 

The amount provided for taxation, both 
Excess Profit ‘lax and income-tax, was 
£2,837,695, representing approximately 80 
per cent. of their earnings, and was an 
increase of something under £400,000 on 
last year’s figure. That did not mean that 
some of their additional profit escaped 
taxation, but was due to the fact that last 
year they had to provide an amount in 
excess of a year’s taxation, so that the 
whole of their expected liability on all 
profits made up to October 31, 1942, would 
be covered. In the present accounts no 
extra period needed to be provided for, 
but only the profits made in the past 12 
months, and adequate provision had been 
made for those according to the best in- 
formation available. Now that th: com- 
pany’s liability for taxation had been 
covered up to date and the general posi- 
tion was so sound, it was felt that theré 
was no reason whatever why the rate of 
dividend in force at the beginning of the 
war should not be restored. The pro- 
posal was, therefore, that a final dividend 
of 173 per cent. should be paid on the 
ordinary shares of all three classes, making 
30 per cent. for the year. 


BONUS TO STAFF 


In recognition of the part played by 


employees in securing the satisfactory 
results of the past year, they had con- 
tinued their practice of letting them have 
a share in the company’s prosperity, and 
it had been decided this year to pay them 
a bonus for the year amounting to six 
weeks’ wages. 

In the light of to-day his forecast of 
last year had not been sufficiently op- 
timistic, but he was sure shareholders 
would rather he erred on the side of 
caution, which course he felt it prudent 


-again to adopt, as one could not foresee 


all the unknown factors that might arise 
during the coming year. This much he 
could say, however, that whatever the 
circumstances. he felt confident that the 
administration and organisation would 
meet them with resource, energy and 
to the advantage of the shareholders. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


December 25, 1943 


AVON INDIA RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MAJOR R. F. FULLER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Avon India Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at 
the company’s offices, Melksham, Wilts, 
Major R. F. Fuller, D.L., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts:—The directors sub- 
mit to the shareholders the fifty-third 
annual report and accounts with satisfac- 
tion at the results shown. 

The amount of essential work accom- 
plished by your company during the year 
is substantial. 

For the first time there is included in 
the accounts a memorandum which shows 
the company’s total liability for taxation 
and the provisions made for its liquidation 
on due dates. In particular, it will be 
noted that not only is EPT. fully covered, 
but also the 1944-45 income-tax, which 
will be calculated on the profits of the past 
vear. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


In total, fixed assets appear in the 
balance-sheet at £500,144, compared with 
£510,069 last year. The opportunity has 
been taken, commencing with the written- 
down value in 1932, to show additions at 


- cost to fixed assets since that date, and 


the amount of depreciation written off, 
over the period of Io years and the year 
under review. In 1940 the board obtained 
an expert and independent valuation of the 
company’s fixed assets in Melksham on 
the basis of pre-war values of a going 
concern. This was “about but not less 
than £597,500,” compared with the book 
figure of £465,333. All ARP expenditure 
to date has been written off. 

Other assets would not appear to call 
for special comment except to mention that 
stocks and work in progress are advan- 
tageous and valued at cost or market price, 
whichever is the lower. There are no 
items for patents or goodwill, although, in 
fact, these constitute valuable assets. 

On the liability side we have no prior 
charges. The excess of total floating assets 
over total current liabilities and provisions 
is £182,288 (last year £146,704). 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
the sum available for appropriation is 
£350,759, but after providing for taxation 
and the payment of War Damage Contri- 
bution, the balance remaining is £57,932 
5s. trod. Your directors now~ recom- 
mend :—Contribution toward staff pension 
fund, £4,000; final dividend on ordinary 
shares of 4 per cent. plus 3 per cent. bonus 
(making Io per cent. for the year), £20,778 
18s. 10d., less income-tax at Ios in the /, 
£10,389 ; leaving a balance to be carried 
forward to next year of £31,590, against 
£11,907 15s. 9d. brought in. Dividends 
are shown net after deducting income-tax, 
and consequently the total amount of taxa- 
tion is disclosed. 

The past year has continued to be one 
of difficulty arising from war conditions 
and the incidence of war-time controls and 
restrictions, but in large measure these have 
been overcome from day to day, and satis- 
factory results attained, in the main because 
of the loyal and unstinted efforts and the 
efficiency of our workpeople and staff of a!! 
grades. They have completed another year 
of hard work in the national cayse, and our 
thanks are due to them. 

It is not possible to forecast the results 
of the current year, but it is pleasing to be 


. able to report that the year has commenced 


well and profitably. Assuming a continucd 
adequate supply of raw materials and 
labour, the results to be presented a year 
hence should not be disappointing. ; 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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December 25, 1943 


THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFITS 


DR HENRY DREYFUS’S ADDRESS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of British Celanese Limited, was held, 
on the 21st instant, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, Dr 
Henry Dreyfus (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men,—I call upon the secretary to read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 


The assistant secretary having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors, 


The chairman said: With your approval 
I suggest that the report and accounts be 
considered as read. The profit and loss 
account shows a balance of trading account 
of £3,369,147 compared with £3,152,1I5 
last year and is a new record. After pro- 
viding for general sales and administrative 
expenses, Excise duty, research and adver- 
tising, etc., there remains a balance of 
£2,181,346 compared with £2,016,290 last 
year, and after providing for depreciation, 
debenture interest, etc., there remains a 
net profit of £1,660,403 as compared with 
£1,498,495, subject to taxation, which 
item this year requires £1,312,000. Whilst 
the tax free profit actually earned in the 
previous year amounted to £328,495, this 
year it was £348,403, or nearly £700,000 
gross, 


This profit was earned on a restricted 
production, and were it not for the heavy 
burden of Excess Profits Tax, the amount 
available after meeting the dividends on 
both preference stocks and the interest on 
the funding certificates would have been 
sufficient to provide the full 2} per cent. 
patticipating dividend on the second pre- 
ference stock and a_ substantial dividend 
on the ordinary shares, apart from pro- 
viding a much greater fund for the re- 
demption of funding certificates. Provision 
has been made, as formerly, for the pay- 
ment of allowances to those of our em- 
ployees in the National Services. The 
carry forward to the‘ current year of 
£592,214 compares with the amount of 
£511,988 brought forward as at June 27, 
1942. 


Trading and profit for the current year 
continue to be satisfactory, and, subject 
to unforeseen circumstances, a further 
large E.P.T. provision may probably be 
required in the current year. Up to July 3, 
1943, Excess Profits Tax amounted to 
£1,800,000. No credit has been taken for 
any possible 20 per cent. refund after the 
war. 


DIVIDEND POSITION 


Whilst the profits earned in the year 
under review alone—or combined ‘with the 
previous carry forward—would allow an 
ordinary dividend and a second preference 
participating dividend to be paid, your 
board do not recommend such dividends at 
the present time in view cf prevailing 
war conditions. I said at the last annual 
general meeting that your board will give 
favourable consideration to the claims ot 
ordinary shareholders and participating 
rights of second preference stockholders as 
soon as they consider it prudent to do so. 
Your board will also be influenced by the 
possibility that our standard profits for 
E.P.T. purposes may vary in accordance 
with changing factors, and in additidn the 
incidence of taxation may. be changed 
based on possible new financial laws, all of 
which may react favourably on the possi- 
bility of .paying such dividends in the 
future. 

I mention’ change in finance law speci- 


fically because steps are being taken by 
the Government in relation to post-war 


planning which include increased exports. 
The incidence of war taxation prevents 
the majority of tirms from setting aside 
sufficient funds to provide for improve- 
ments or additions to their plants and 
other post-war planning. Accordingly 
unless this heavy burden is somewhat 
alleviated the development of new pro- 
ducts and new technique, coupled with 
their development in the export trade, is 
likely to be seriously restricted. 


CONTROL AND CO-OPERATION IN THE 
INDUSTRY 


The volume of rayon production and 
its allocation to the home and: export 
trade are very restricted and controlled. 
Export demands continue greater than 
supply. I am glad to say that all sections 
of the rayon industry continue to. co- 
operate harmoniously, and the formation 
of the British Rayon Federation will 
further help in this direction. 


RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURING 
DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development of new pro- 
ducts and new processes have been con- 
tinued, and have covered a wide field. The 
research has been directed in the main 
to our war effort, and has covered a large 
range of textiles and chemicals and their 
intermediates, including dyestuffs and 
plastics of many kinds. Plastics have 
figured in the activities of your company 
continuously from the period of the last 
war, and our research fas been extended 
to embrace chemical products of many 
kinds, and their intermédiates which lend 
themselves for use in the plastics industry 
of thermo-plastic and thkrmo-setting types. 
You will be interested }to know that for 
some time we have also been developing 
new products which combine the thermo- 
plastic with the thermo-setting types at 
will, When you consider all these points 
you will understand that in this industry 
also we are in the forefront. 


You have probably noticed in the press 
that the production in America of acetate 
plastics is of the order of 75-80 million 
pounds weight a year, and that the 
American Celanese Company, together 
with their friends engaged in the same 
manufacture in their war effort over there, 
are making good progress in this field, and 
in particular with acetate plastics and 
derivatives and other important products 
relative to them, which later imply also 
dimensional stability and other improved 
qualities. 


We ourselves are rather keeping station- 
ary in our war effort in this respect owing 
to difficulties experienced in obtaining 
licences for the materials necessary for 
erecting installations for further develop- 
ments. This also applies to our strong 
yarns which were invented and developed 
in this country in which again our 
American company are expanding far more 
quickly than we. We hope when hostili- 
ties cease and controls become less rigid 
your company will then be in a position 
to develop more rapidly in these various 
fields. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


The research organisation of your com- 
pany, which is one of the largest of its 
kind in the country, has always kept itself 
in the forefront of scientific and technical 
progress. I have previously mentioned 
to you that our strong yarns are the 
strongest in the world, and we are now 
able to produce products having strengths 
of 11 grammes per denier, compared with 
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our previous values of 6 to 7 grammes. 
So tar as extension is concerned, this 
can be made to be anything that is needed 
in practice for most textile purposes at 
the expense of a certain amount of 
strength. The importance of this strength 
can only be properly assessed when it is 
considered that natural silk, which was at 
one time the strongest fibre known, has a 
strength of 3 to 3} grammes per denier 
and the product which is known as nylon, 
and which has been given so much pub- 
licity, particularly in America in the last 
few years, has a strength of 4 to 6; that 
is to say, just about half the strength of 
our newest high tenacity yarns. Whilst 
natural silk was previously the finest 
known textile, with a filament 
denier of s1I—that is to say about 
10,000 yards weigh 1 gramme—our strong 
yarn can be produced in filament denier 
varying from ten to one hundred times 
finer than natural silk. Thus Celanese 
continues to lead in the textile world. 


SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS 


I indicated at the last meeting that we 
were busy on many other completely 
synthetic products, including those made 
from coal and hydrogen, with or without 
nitrogen, and that they also might be used 
in the textile industry for certain specific 
purposes. When I mentioned that, I had 
in mind amongst other synthetic products 
of various kinds the nylon products which 
fali into the category of products contain- 
ing carbon, hydrogen and nitrogen. 


Your company therefore will be in a 
position, based on its own processes and 
the products resulting therefrom, to pro- 
duce them as the need arises. In this’ con- 
nection we are arranging to produce all 
the raw materials which are important 
from an economic point of view, in the 
form of the intermediate chemicals needed 
for such final textile or other products. 
Hence you .will realise that we will be 
independent of any agreements of inter- 
national character concerning profit par- 
ticipation, royalties, prices, licences, etc. 
Therefore we are also helping to make 
our country free from outside influences 
in this respect. 


NYLON AND RUBBER 


I have referred to the publicity in con- 
nection with nylon. Nylon is a word 
coined to describe a certain group of pro- 
ducts the scientific name for which is 
“ polyamides,” and the originators of the 
name decided at the time that the word 
should not be protected as a trade mark, 
and therefore may be used without re- 
striction by anybody. Our own products, 
while sharing all the textile properties of 
nylon, are distinct from a chemical point 
of view and also differ in other respects. 
You will appreciate that when we market 
our products we shall adopt our customary 
policy of using our own trade names. 


Lately you have also heard that we are 
entering the field of synthetic rubber pro- 
duction. In this connection I confine 
myself to saying that we have been active 
in this field for many years, and all the 
known , synthetic rubber products, and 
many up till now unknown, will be pro- 
duced by us. That is as far as I can 
go to-day. 


The American and Canadian companies 
continue to work satisfactorily, as you will 
have seen from the reports published from 
time to time in this country. 


Before I close my remarks, I take this 
opportunity, with your consent, of thank- 
ing all our employees in our various fac- 
tories and establishments throughout the 
country for all the work they have done 
under prevailing difficult conditions. Their 
effort has contributed substantially to the 
results achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the re-election of the retiring directors 
and of the auditors concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 
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ASSOCIATED TALKING 
PICTURES, LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF STUDIOS COMPANY 


The fourteenth annual general meeting 
of Associated Talking Pictures, Limited, 
was held, on the 22nd instant, at Ealing 
Studios, Ealing Green, London, W., Mr 
Stephen L. Courtauld, M.C. (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr L. F. Baker, A.C.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The chairman said: The report and 
balance sheet have now been in your hands 
for some days, and with your permission 
I will take them as read. (Agreed.) During 
the year under review the operations of 
your company have necessarily been re- 
‘stricted to the endeavours to obtain from 
your company’s past productions as much 
revenue as possible by the re-issue of -the 
older films. The results of these efforts are 
shown on the credit side of the profit and 
loss account, from which it will be observed 
that realised profit and sundry revenue total 
£39,240 19s. 5d. The balance of profit 
remaining in the company’s hands after 
paying bank and debenture interest and all 
expenses amounts to just over £28,000, 
against which balance is charged £2,000 for 
the directors’ fees and a further provision 
of £25,000 on account of the unascertained 
taxation liability of the company, leaving a 
balance of profit of £1,155, which has been 
deducted in the balance sheet from the 
very heavy adverse balance brought for- 
ward on profit and loss account. The 
shareholders will note that the directors’ 
fees have not been formally waived this 
year, but provision has been made for them 
in the accounts, which course it is hoped 
will commend itself to the shareholders. 
It will be remembered that the directors 
have forgone their directors’ fees for a 
very large number of years in the past. 


TAXATION POSITION 


Regarding the company’s taxation posi- 
tion, shareholders will doubtless remember 
that when I had the pleasure of addressing 
them last year I took the opportunity of 
dealing in detail with the acuteness of the 
company’s position in this respect. This 
position is at present receiving very earnest 
consideration and investigation both by 
your company’s auditors and by consulting 
accountants who are engaged with the 
auditors on this matter. It still remains 
to be seen whether any easing of your 
company’s burden can be obtained. In 
the meantime, it would appear from the 
information at present before your directors 
that such profits as may be made by your 
company are almost entirely dedicated to 
the payment of direct taxation charges in 
one form or another. 

Regarding the subsidiary companies, 
Ealing Studios, Limited, has had a quite 
difficult, though successful, year, so far as 
its manufacturing programme was con- 
cerned. It will be appreciated that with 
the limited supplies of technical labour 
and of materials, prices necessarily show 
an upward tendency, and with the keen 
competition supported by large cash 
resources, which has been prevailing during 
the year under review for available sup- 
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plies, this tendency has been very marked 
indeed. The present cost of manufacture 
is fully twice that of pre-war or early war 
days, and although box-office takings are 
to-day higher than they were before the 
war, there is a grave danger in the present 
situation since it is patently obvious that a 
quite reasonable reduction in earning 
power will leave production companies 
with very high priced negatives on their 
hands, the costs of which cannot be 
recovered. 


FAVOURABLE ACCEPTANCE OF FILMS 


I am glad to be able to report that the 
films produced by Ealing Studios, Limited, 
have had a favourable acceptance both by 
the trade and the cinema-going public, and 
that company’s efforts are still continuing, 
although the difficulties to which I referred 
earlier are almost daily on the increase. 
The films so manufactured are now being 
distributed in the United Kingdom by the 
other subsidiary company, now known as 
Ealing Distribution, Limited, the name 
having been changed during the year under 
review from the former name of Associated 
British Film Distributors, Limited. During 
the year under review, the distribution 
arrangements with United Artists Cor- 
poration, to which I referred two years ago, 
were terminated and satisfactory business 
is now being carried out by Ealing 
Distribution, Limited. 

It is not possible to give any forecast of 
the future; this is an ever-changing 
industry, and it is at present beset by 
difficulties which are both numerous and 
complicated. I am sure that in the light 
of the vicissitudes of the past, shareholders 
will have a full appreciation of this. 

Mr Reginald P. Baker, F.C.A. (managing 
director), moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr Basil Dean seconded the motion, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr Michael E. 
Balcon and Mr Roger F. Ould, were re- 
elected; the auditors, Messrs Layton- 
Bennett, Billingham end Company, were 
re-appointed ; and the proceedings ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff. 


J. BROCKHOUSE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED SUCCESS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of J. Brockhouse and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 22nd instant, at West 
Bromwich. 

Mr J. T. Brockhouse, J.P., chairman 
and managing director, said that the 
balance-sheet showed the continued success 
of the company during the past year. It 
was essential that thought should be given 
to the methods that would be adopted in 
rebuilding the structure of trade after the 
war was won. Industry would have a 
large part to play, and it was only through 
industry that improved standards of: life 
could be made a possibility. 

They had a number of new products to 
bring on to the market. They would be 
introducing a range of municipal vehicles, 
and they felt that they had a large field 
to explore at home and possibly abroad 
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with the patent Lewin roadsweeper, the 
universal sweepers and the Lewin com- 
pressor refuse collectors. They had for 
many years been large producers of cold 
rolled steel sections, and the introduction 
of pre-fabricated building structures, par- 
ticularly houses, had brought new and 
varied uses for that product. They were 
manufacturers of cooking stoves, cooking 
utensils, household baths and many other 
domestic products which undoubtedly 
would be in great demand after the war. 
For these reasons and others he did not 
see why the company should not continue 
to extend in the future as it had done dur- 
ing the past twenty years, in fact. 

He thought it would be agreed that the 
consolidated balance-sheet and that of the 
parent company showed a_ considerably 
stronger position as the result of a satis- 
factory year’s trading. 

The report was adopted and the final 
dividend of 123 per cent., making 20 per 
cent. for the year, was approved. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


MR A. O. LANG’S STATEMENT 


The 103rd ordinary general meeting of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company was held, on the 22nd 
instant, is London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of Mr A. O. Lang (deputy- 
chairman) circulated with the report. 

The ships of the Mercantile Marine con- 
tinued to be actively engaged in all theatres 
of war, and during the year under review 
the steadily increasing momentum of the 
Allied offensive has made demands on our 
ships even greater than hitherto. While 
shipowners are glad to make every possible 
contribution towards winning the war, 1t 
is only right to stress that the question o! 
fleet replacement causes considerable 
apprehension. Compensation payable in 
respect of ships lost falls short of the cost 
of replacement, hence our “tonnage re- 
placement reserve,” large though it 1s, 1s 
insufficient for requirements, and it has 
been thought prudent to augment this by 
transferring a further £175,000 from profit 
and loss account. Our problems do not 
end with the replacement of ships that 
have been lost during the war; some of 
those that remain are approaching the end 
of their useful life and will likewise have 
to be replaced. 

The profit and loss account on this 
occasion has been remodelled. Had _ the 
accounts submitted at this time last year 
been drawn up on the basis now adopted. 
the profit for 1942 would have been 
£742,475, as compared with £787,768 {or 
1943. This improvement is due to the 
larger income from Government securities. 
The boatd is continuing to watch with 
vigilance the question of participation 10 
post-war civil aviation, but it will 
understood that until the Government 
policy is both settled and announced the 
company can make no definite plans. 

The report was adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The banks continue to abstain 


from bill purchases from the: market and discount houses have 
thus been compelled to sell appreciable lines of bills to official 
quarters in order to finance the new bills taken up this week. 
The official agents have been taking February bills, leaving the 
January maturities for the clearing banks which will have 
special need of these to ofiset the effect of heavy tax payments 
The prevailing scarcity of 
credit is hardly apparent in the Bank return which shows 
bankers’ deposits at the relatively high level of £169,039,000. 


in the first weeks of the new year. 


for currency. 
the week. 


Bank rate, 2% ( 
Bills 60 days, 1 


Chis contradiction is explained by the fact that the volume of 


t%.- 


bank cash is already being immobilised by preparations for th 
end-of-year balance sheets. 
securities reflects.the official assistance given to the market 
during the past week and the efforts made by the authoritie- 
to neutralise the impact on bank cash of the continued demand 
The circulation rose by £14,065,000 durin 


A rise of £19,158,000 in Government 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Dec. 17th and Dec. 23rd :— 


changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discoynt rates: Bank 
3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 


(Continued on page 864) 
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December 25, 1943. 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 18, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was {£37,290,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £104,706,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £125,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£9,540,735, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,523,665,000 against £2,197,134,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


' 

Revenue | mate | April | — | Week Week 
| pe te a ended 
| | —_ = | 7 = 
| ; 8, a! 9 

1942 1943 | a | 


! 
| 
| 


| 
| 
ORDINARY | | | 














REVENUE ' 
Income Tax. .. .|1175000) 376,978) 473,188) 14,410) 10,514 
a 80,000} 19,804) 19,431 1,100 940 
Estate, etc., 

Duties. -| 100,000) 64,940} 69,896} 1,728] 2,180 
Stamps........| 17,000} 9,170} 12,220 210 100 
WaMR. osc0s0 500,000 19,848] 22,139 322 540 
Bes. 4s5000 ¢ 242,472) 349,129) 6,167) 7,560 
Other Inld. Rev.}: 1,000 10)... 


320 238 















































Customs....... 525,320) 333,069] 392,497) 9,305) 11,187 
Excise......... 450,180} 298,700) 335,205} 3,000} 3,605 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 975,500 651,769 727,702) 12,305] 14,792 
Motor Duties...| 25,000) 6,497) 5,253 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution . 219,984 11,236) ... 
P.O. (Net Re- Dr. 

ceipts)....... 400} 10,400) ... 3,100) ... 
WirelessLicences| 4,700} 2,610! 2,690) ... sass 
Crown Lands. . . 800 680 710 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans} 4,100} 2,436) 4,541 39 22 


Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 75,843) 54,889 684 642 











SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.} 110,632] 75,100! 78,250 


5,100| 1,850 
eee 3018132)1758850 1820277 


50,211) 39,140 














_Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 








Esti- ;-—————_ —- 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | Week | w ele 
1943-44 . = ended | ended 
| | Dec. — — 
9, 18, , ? 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY | | 
XPENDITURE | 


Int. & Man. of | | 


Nat. Debt... .| 375,000 252,318| 281,123, 3,052) 3,150 
Payments to N. | 











Ireland ...... 9,500} 5,366) 5,004 

OtherCons. Fund 

Services ..... | 7,500} 4,035) 3,857 71 7 
Ne ge 392,000) 261,720) 289,984) 3,123) 3,156 


Supply Services. 5366751) 3610442/3766167 109600/101550 


Total Ord, Exp.|5758751 3872162'4056151/112723 104706 
| | 


























SELF-BALANCING | pe 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632 a 78,250 5,100} 1,850 











oe 5869383 5947262/4134401/117823 106556 


coe | 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included.as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services ’’) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
24,770 to £2,788,381, the other operations 
ior the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 


(68,105,937 to £19,171 million. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


UR SS a ae 150 
SME INE oo. .is « cinssns <nce ae ccessiee 429 
Overseas Trade Guarantees......... aS eth ouuss aa 10 

589 


THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 














(£ millions) 
| Waysand | 
oer Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
| | Be. | Finat- 
Date | Bank | posits} _ing 
Ten- | Tap | Public! of | by | Debt 
| der P | Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
| | | | land | 
1942 | 
Dec. 19 ‘1045-0 Not available 
1943 | 
Aug. 14 |1170-0| es 
y» 21 {1170-0 - 


», 28 |1170 -0} 1892 -4/313-2}"... | 1045-0 | 4420-6 
Sept. 4 (1170-0 | Not available 

» 11 /1170-0 | ” » 

18 (1170-0 . 

» 30 3078 -8 }259°5 | ... 
Oct. 9 |1170-0 | 

» 16 {1180-0 | a ee 

» 23 (1190-0 | ae 

» 30 1200 -0] 1872-3 | 326-5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 | 4628-5 
Nov. 6 {1210-0 | Not available 


| 1114-5 | 4452-8 
Not available 


| 
» 13 [1210-0 | ‘is ae 
» 20 11210-0 , 
x» 27 {1210 -0) 1868 -9 | 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291-0 4760 °5 
Dec. 4 {1210-0 Not available 
» 11 {1210-0 red 





” 18 |1210-0 | ” ” 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


| Amount Average Pac’ 
Date of ee Pel Allotted 
Tender Applied cae aS 
t- Offered| “FP fecAllotted | Min, 
ery | o/ | Rate 
es ee — - ee —_ es 
{ 
1942 | ——— 
Dee. 18 | 75-0 | 137 -4 | 75-0 | 20 1-64! 39 
943 
Aug. 27 | 90-0} 194-0] 90-0| 20 2-93; 29 
Sept. 3 | 90-0| 200-4| 90-0| 20 2-40! 26 
» 10 | 90-0} 193-3| 90-0} 20 2-57| 29 
” 17 | 90-0| 183-6 | 90:0} 1911-10} 41 
” 24 | 90-0 , 188-8] 90-0] 19 10-97| 37 
Oct. 1 | 90-0 | 190-2| 90-0 | 19-11-98 | 28 
» 8 | 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36} 35 
15 | 100-0 | 196-3 | 100-0] 19 11-95 | 32 
22 | 100-0 | 181-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-62} 41 
* 99 | 100-0 | 193-4 | 100-0 | 20 0-48 | 35 
Nov. 5 | 90-0] 213-1] 90-0| 20 0-04! 23 
» 12 | 90-0} 197-5] 90-0] 29 0-29| 27 
» 19 | 90-0} 190-4} 90-0) 20 0-23} 29 
” 96 | 90-0] 197-1] 90-0 | 20 2-93; 30 
Dec. 3 | 90-0| 201-0] 90-0] 20 2-19| 23 
» 10 | 90-0! 197-2} 90-0! 20 2-54| 28 
» «617 | 90-0) 198-2} 90-0| 20 1-68; 17 
1 





On Dec. 17th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday; Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 17 per cent of the amount applied for, 
and applications at higher prices in full. £90 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered on Dec. 24th. For the 
week ending Dec. 25th, the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum ‘amount of £100 
millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(£ thousands) 











| 3% | 3% | 28% 
—_ N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | ak. 
ae Bonds | Bonds | 1952-54 
Mets 12). aan 6,080) 1,767 | eS 
mS 5,055 1,518 4,161 9,785 
aa | §,017 1,594 6,916 6,421 
Maw. Fo. | 4,767 1,562 | 4,493 | 11,353 
Sa? 5,147 1,861 | 5,690 | 23,049 
ee ee | 5,013 2,029 | 5,606 | 9,872 
a 4,459 | 1,897 | 5,512 | 6,383 
eee | 4,534 1,663 | 3,314 | 12,108 
BGs | 6 06 ini | 4,683 1,697 | 4,134 4,490 
5 eee 4,115, 1,555 3.482 | 13,913 
Oa aE CaaS eee |e | StL). GMOS 
Totals to date. . | 985,628*| 647,073"| 1423578%||\ 164,427}. 
*212 weeks. + 155 weeks. t 16 weeks. 


lj Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 2]lst amounted to a total walue of £62,255,809. 
Up to Nov. 27th, principal of Savings Certiticates to 
the amount of £132,272,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 


‘remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 


week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Date Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

Rs. a. Ra. ‘a. 
MRS Be. ieiis snc 70 14 114 4 
DE ee 71 4 115 2 
a Ree a. <9 114. («6 
eee 71 #10 115 2 
| 71 #O 114 12 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
DECEMBER 22, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


In Circln. . . .1081,022,250 : Other Govt. 





In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1088,239,694 
partment.... 19,219,468 | Other Secs... . 733,152 
Silver Coin... 12,054 

Amt. of Fid. 
NOMEOE ee) icsias 1100,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
fine) . 241,718 
1100,241,718 1100,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees. .. 210,304,576 








SE ois cue 3,289,805 ; Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 7,525,071 | Discounts & 
er Advances... 1,618,479 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,768,939 
Bankers..... 169,039,485 —_—_—_ 
Other Accts... 53,743,104 17,387,418 
——_—_—_—- | Notes........ 19,219,468 

222,782,589 | Gold & Silver 
Coin........ 1,039,003 
247,950,465 247,950,465 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation..... | 920-6 1045 -3 1067 -0 1081 -0 
Notes in banking depart-| | 
29-7; 54:9 33-3) 19-2 


WOE Fo ict ee en coecie es | 
Government debt and 
securities? .........e05- | 947 -9 1099-3 1099 -3 1099 -2 
Other securities........| 1:3 0:7 0-7 0-7 
Silver Coin............ | 08 00 00 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2) O-2 O2 0-2 
5 ee '168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | | | 
Woke s wan kosccen |} 41 63 °90 £73 
NIE Se iia Ze nce vale | 145-4 154-6 161-2 169-0 
OS rer ' 48:0 52-6 55-6 53-7 
TD ve ths k <6 Renee owes | 197-5 213-5 225-8 230-0 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | | | 
Government........... 160-8 150-6 191-1 210-3 
Discounts, etc.......... = 5) $2 20 6 
Olliee oe se nsx | 20-4, 16-1 16-0 15-8 
Mg bate ks hes Cn elalens | 184 “7 174-9 209-1 227-7 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 30-6) 56-4 34-5 20-3 
| % % %. % 
“Proportion” « ¢..6:-:56.5.024 | 15-4 26-4 15:2 8:8 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capita! 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 millior 
to £1,100 million on December 8, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


























| 
Week | Aggregate 

Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

Dec. | Dec | Dec. Dec. 

19, | 18, 19, 18, 

| 1942 1943 | 1942 1943 

Eos __ | 
{ 

Working days:—} 6 6 300 299 
Birmingham..... | 2,361 | 1,336 | 124,925 | 106,453 
a | 2,104 | 1,820 | 102,723 94,226 
Bristol....... st ‘6S 496 | 100,426 32,283 
DI ooo x cecease sis | 747 438 37,607 28,684 
Leeds.ccc..s..-sf 909 850 55,010 54,964 
Leicester......... 828 806 42,366 40,3235 
Liverpool ....... 4,061 | 3,920 | 231,896 | 228,416 
Manchester...... 10,779 | 2,358 | 604,115 | 410,062 
Newcastle....... 1,368 | 1,564 73,447 77,336 
Nottingham ..... | 524 307 23,456 21,736 
SS | 821 787 42,352 45,731 
Southampton....| 131 | 92 5,714 6,439 
13 Towns «0... 25,246 | 14,774 (1,444,037 |1,146,653 
DT es ice 6,851 | 7,386 | 333,926 | 359,281 








* December 12, 1942, and December 11, 1943. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes 


Sept. | June od Sept. 
30, 0, 30, 
1942 | 1943 1943 1943 


| 









ASSETS 
Gold in bars............. 61-9) 78-5) 78-7) 80-1 
[Sh bbehebbebsee 39-7} © 25-1) 23-4 18-0 
Sight funds........ 15-6] 16-2} 15-8) 15:8 
Commercial bills ... 111-1) 125-5) 123-3) 123-5 
Treasury bills........ 30-4; 22-9) 28-5) 27-9 


Time funds at interest .... 


20-9) 21-4) 21-4) 21-4 
Sundry bills and invest. . 


200 ‘ 196-8; 192-7} 197-7 





LIABILITIES | | | 


Central Banks .. 
Other 
Gold 


” 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 





? 


Oct. | Sept. Sept. 

| 5, | 20, | 27. 
Sian | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 1943 
Gold and English ster.....| 29- uu 38 -27| 38-27] 38-98 
Other coin, bullion, etc....| 8-29! 11-13) 10-36) 10-11 
Call money, London ...... | 39. 63 47 -59| 47-20| 47-49 


Secrts. and Treas. bills... . 


139 "27/221 “67/226 -51/226 -66 
Discounts and advances. . . 


22-23) 20 “ 20-07) 20-45 
| | | 


LIABILITIES | 
OR SUIOD .. ns oss ew ow 112 ‘61)149- 01/150: *01)152 -26 
Deposits, etc............. 152 “80! 


171 een 631172 -20 


THE ECONOMIST 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 











Million $’s 
1 | | 
12 US.F.R. Bans | Dec: | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
RESOURCES 17, 2, 10, | 16, 
1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 
Gold certifs. on hand and 
due from Treasury ..... 20,561) 19 ,738, 19,696) 19,645 
Total reserves ........... 20,878) 20,203) 20, 168) 20, cd 
Total cash reserves....... 296| 307). 293} 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 5,537) 10,447; 11, 061! 11, oie 


10, 511) 11, 134) 11,114 


Total bills and secs. ...... 5,561 
Total resources .......... | 28,440) 32 619) 33,118 33, 622 
LIABILITIES | 

F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 12,019) 16, 1343) 16 1528 16,636 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,640) 1,100) 920) lL 240 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,517 12/562 12,569! 12 932 
Govt. deposits ........... 13) 275 686! 379 
Total deposits ........... 14,693) 14,466) 14, 919) 14,933 
Total liabilities .......... 28,440) 32, "619 33,118) 33,622 


Reserve ratio 178 -2% 


| 
BANK AND TREASURY | | 
RESOURCES | 


Monetary gold stock | 22,744) 22,065) 22,044 
Treasury & bank currency. | 3,440 


65 6% 64: 1% |65°8% 





22,004 
4,101) 4, 102) 4, ,097 





LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation...... 15,092! 19,940); 20,135) 20,235 
‘Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2, 191] 2,574| 2,987| 2,672 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
_ Million Swiss Frs. 


[et | 


Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

| | 30, | 6, | 23, 

eens 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 19435 
MONE ésseb4uesessauennee le * 1/3896 - *4/3896 -9/3901 -5 
Foreign exchange . 87-3; 77-0, 79-4; 89-9 


Discounts, etc..... 41-8) 40 9) 41-6; 46-3 





Advances ........ 2-19) 20-1) 19-8 17-6 
Securities .......... 64-8) 64 % 64 8) 64-8 
| 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation....... 2428 -9|/2872 -9/2851 62 2H 9 
Other sight liabilities ..... | 236 4 239-4) 244 2 247 -4 


December 25, 1943 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
_ Million &’s. 





| Nov. Nov. Dee. | Pec 





20, 27, 
ASSETS | 1943 1943 1943 1943 
WOE 5k ccasewessssssdeee 2°65; 2°65) 2°65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs. ....... 23°15) 23-40} 23-40! 23-65 
Sterling balances.........| 1°47) 1-38 1-77) 2:29 
| 
LIABILITIES | 


} { 
Notes in circulation. ...... | 27-40] 27 “ 27 -96| 28-64 
| 


_| 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


j Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
; 19, 4, ll, 18, 
ASSETS = 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold and stg. exch. ...... 30-20) 29-70) 30-46) 31-11 
Advances to State........ | 26-96) 40-84) 40-17) 39-25 
Investments............. | 4-15) 10-32) 10-32) 10-32 
| 
LIABILITIES | | 
PR sss ses 3ss.5 45 | 27-29) 34-24) 34-10) 34-3 
Demand liabs.: State ....| 9-04) 15-49) 15-63) 15-05 
Banks and others ........ 24-01) 30-96} 30-34! 30-9) 
Reserve to sight liabs. .. . 1% 50 0 36 8 ou | 38 68 
‘oO ' “a 





: %o_ i a 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
‘Million rupees 


"| ee. Nov. _- Dec. | 


Dec. 

11, | 19, 3, | 10, 

—_ i 42 1943 | 1945, 1945 A 1943 
Gold coin & bullion .| 444) 444 444 
Rupee coin........ | 138) 171 113) 164 150 
Balances abroad . . .| 792 1,552) 1,640) 1,607, 1,307 
Sterling securities . ‘ 3,828) 6,848; 6,848 6,928) 7,058 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.! 1, 272) 583, 583 583. 583 
Investments ......! 15) 76) 76 16 
Liasiuities | " | | ian 
Notes in cirn. : 3 India| 5,583) 7,947 7, 944) 8,044, 8,156 

od tu 
Deposits : on \ cel ins “31, “574, "281 
Banks . 545) 841, 944) 960 
Reserve ratio...... ‘ly5- 2% 90 S540 6% 90- ‘8% 91:10 





UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
chee 





| Unit of 


| Measurement 


Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 






1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food...... Avg. daily sales 
2. oa — merchandise . in 1937=100 
a | ee 
4. Registered unemployed G.B(a).... Thousands 
er —- Kingdom ........ - 
re ea a 
1 gs and S. England (b). « 
8. ,, S.W. England (c)....... -. 
9. 4, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e) > 
10. ,, N.E. England (d)....... a 
ll. ,, N.W. England (e) . 
12.  +,, Northern... i 
13. 4, Scotland i 
eS eae << > 
15. Northern Ireland............. . 
16. Industr. disputes, No. days lost.. i 
Wholesale Prices : Economist : | 
17. Cereals and meat................. 1929=100 
err a 
TR sons csbeiye as soe ens s ood - 
PP eID 5nxsipesc8 onoxeceecssee ee 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous.......... ‘a 
_~ of Living: Min. of Labour: 
DEL 445s eek beeen sn s4000sn 000 > 
23. Total ENS web Oh be eR bes Snes 5500s 6 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. _ eaek - 1, 1,1955= 100 
25. Fixedinterest ,, 4, 4, «sees 928= 100 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative ( Desens Mill £'s 
27. , expenditure w (Jf) ..-.-- » 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).. > 
29. ,, Bankers’ deposits (g).......... we 
30. ,, Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)..... - 
Clearing Banks: (h) 
Bes. gh NEED anne ndsoo0p0000%e0000 » 
32. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ “ 
OE; 6) EER 55 6500509400000 00008 > 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... a 
ih, dD .hsee06hsen%secesse5 - 
36. Investments ..............000. > 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate........ Per cent. 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills....... » 
39. ,, Day to “ne sbeibShSs Sones » 
40. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... . 


anu: 1943, 
- aa division before January, 1949. 


lot Hk High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North 


expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, 


(a) From a, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial e 
the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. 





Monthly Average 1942 








(6) From January, 





1929 | 1952 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 || Oct. | Nov. | 
| | 
95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | | 

78} 108} 111) 120) 124) 113; 113 
83} 102; 107; 99, 102) 112) 99 
ie 81, 105] 109} 105) 108]) 112! 106 
1,212! 2,756] 1,514] 963; 350] 123) 101] 95 
1,276| 2,813) 1,690] 1,035, 392) 144) 119) 114 
118} 306] 239] 214, 59] 29)) 24] 22 
50} 142] 93) 99} 28] 10 6 6 
69} 157) 76) 33, 16 5 3 
165, 371; 153, 92) 28 7 5 4 
280] 602) 151] 75| 30 8 6 6 
285, 562} 309 149 54 15) 13 12 
aete ae 139) 89) 37} Ss 13) ~=10}_—S «10 
156] 378) 217) 125] 51/24), 21} 20) 
116] 228] 127) 89} 41) 14) 13' 12! 
36) 68] «=76| «= 75} = 42} lS 8} 9, 
676} 541} 107} 78} 87| 126] 337) 93 
100] 70-4! 76-2) 93-9) 102-4) 110-1|| 107-8 sal 
100} 72-8] 76-4| 95-4! 111-0) 118-3/| 121-8] 120-4: 
100} 53-4] 63-8| 93-0] 100-7) 100-7/| 100-7] 100-7 
100} 76-3} 100-0) 125-0) 135-7] 139-2)! 143-5] 143-5 
100} 67-8} 80-3) 104-3] 114-4) 120-1) 120-9] 122-1 
100} 81-8; 92-4] 107-2} 108-7] 104-9|| 105-8] 106-5 
100] 87-8! 96-4) 113-1] 121-4) 121-9] 122-0] 122-0| 
102-0} 64-0] 78-1) 68-2] 74-3] 82-9]| 90-4] 92-9 
96 8) 113-6] 116-8] 122-8] 129-6] 133-9] 134-3] 134-3 
815-0} 827 -0/1152 2/1495 -3}2174 -6|2922 -4111443 -1/1632 6, 
829-5] 859 «3/1408 -2/3970 -7'4876 -3/5739 -9||3140 -4|3584° 8 
362-3) 258-5] 509-9] 566] 651-3] 806 -9/| 846-9] 864-1 
62-9} 81-3] 102-8) © 110) 121-1) 136-3|| 138-3] 139-1 
55-9} 64-0] 107-0! 143] 142-8] 150-7|| 153-2] 174-4 
1,738] 1,791) 2,248] 2,484) 2,970) 3,376!) 3,424) 3,472 
194) 187} 244 265] 311) 344) 350] 367 
229) 308} 255, 366] 231| 235|| 271) 241 
ca gee Rae Rann 495| 642/| 744] 804 
991; 844) 991] 944) 849] 795)/ 773| 763 
257; 348] 608] 659} 919] 1,069]| 1,108) 1,117 

5 -498| 3-008] 2-24) 2 2 2 2 2 
5-26} 1-87) 1-18} 1-04 1-03) 1-03) 1-03| 1-03 
4-47| 1-61] 0-87) 0-76] 0-75, 1-00)) 1-00] 1-00 
4-61] 3-75) 3-76! 3-40) 3-12} 3-02)| 3-03] 3-07 


-Western England. 


5 pedinniog in year shown, Monthly figures are cumulative. 
(&) Anmual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Ban 
































a 
Apr. | May | June July | Aug. ug, | Set | Oct. | Nov. 
| 
| ad 5 4 
118; =#117; #119) 115) 111! 107) 117 
110 92 90) 79) #115; 100 
114, =105) = 105 96; 1 109 
80) ... ee one ee 74 
98 . 87 
16 ° 14 
5| ° : . 4 
2) > ° 2 
3 - ee 3 
5 . es ove 4 
10)... . ee 10 
18). oe ove 17 
12 ce eee ll | 
18)... oe aoe one 13 j 
68} 178 112 139) 327 157 
114-1) 113-9, 114-3 113-5) 113-7] 111-7) 1110 
125 -3) 125-3; 125-3 125 +3) 125-3) 125-3) 125:1 
101-4) 101-8} 101-6 100-5} 100-0} 99-1) 99° 
142-2) 142-3) 142-1 142-1) 142-1) 142-1) 142:1 
124-0) 124-2) 124-2 123-7 a 122-9} 122% 
| 
107-1) 107-1) 109-1 107 -8) 109-1, 109.1) 109-1 
121-3) 120-7) 122-0) 120-7} 121-3) 121.3; 134 
98-5} 98-9) 98-5 104-7} 105-9) 102-0) 101:1 
136-1) 134-9 2 33 °3| 133-4) 134-3) 1342 
157 +1; 389-0) 565-7) 823- 1 1047 -5|1272 -3}1499 -3}1700°5 
405 -4| 950 -3)/1433 vali9a3 *6|2329 -6/2853 -7/3350 -1/3790 9 
943-8] 949-5) 947-4) 956-7) 977-4] 981-6] 994 -0/1012'2 
172-0, 153-2) 165-7) 156-2) 150-8) 157-7] 157-4] 160:1 
159-3} 184-9) 170-8) 170-7] 188-1) 197-9) 159-7] 186-4 
5,545; 3,566] 3,630] 3,628] 3,670} 3,737] 3,813] 3,865 
375] 377; +9387! §=9375) 383, 389} 394) 403 
128) 154 236) 244) 232) 209) 181) 184 
964) 924) 859) 900, 957] 1,045) 1,135, 1,187 
756] 757] 744 7 732} 733) 7 724 
1,137) 1,150) 1,159] 1,162) 1,162) 1,160) 1,158) 1,167 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 7. 
1-03} 1-03} 1-03) 1-03) 1-03} 1-03) 1-03 1-0 
1-00} 1-00) 1- 1-00} 1-00) 1-00) 1: 1-00 
3°06} 3-08) 3-10) 3-13) 3-13} 3-15) 3-13) 3:15 


i 


mployment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. Since 
1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 
d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands 7 of N.E. England. 


(c)_ Includes 
(e) From December, 
f) Geltnay 6 and Self-balancing revenue and 

(g) Average of weekly figures. 
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ansell’s Bx 
Associated 
Birkenheac 
peuchar (I 
Leeds & W 
Leney (Fre 
Noakes & | 
Simonds (I 
Co 
Lambert B 
Ocean Coa 
Fir 
Beira (Por 
Delagoa B: 
First Gard! 
Heineman 
Jays & Cal 
Mutual Fit 
New Zeala 
Read’s Dri 
fown Inve 
United Mo 
Hote 
4erated B 
Oddenino’ 
Slaters & | 
Mc 
Dennis Br 
Handley F 
Henlys Lin 
Miles Airc 
Rossleigh 
Standard | 


Anglo-Joh 
Incomati | 
furu Esta 
Kuala Per 
Rim (Mal 
Tebrau Ri 


Alexander 
British In 
Brynymor 
Peninsula: 
silver Lin 


Caledoniat 
Jhanzie T 
Jokai’ (Ass 
Mini Mini 
Namdang 


British Ce 
Klinger M 
Wilson, Si 

Tra 
East York 


London & 
London S 
New Merc 
Scottish I 
Scottish I 
Second B: 
Second Ci 
South We 
Trans-Oct 
( 
Airports ] 
Albion Di 
Asquith ( 
Associate 
Atlas Ste 
Avon Ind 
Blackbur! 
Blackpoo 
Blackpoo 
British B 
Brockhou 
Burtol Cl 
Butler M: 
Card Clot 
Carreras 
Cleveland 
Constable 
Coronet ] 
Durham 
Goodacre 
Goode, D 
Hood Ha 
Hughes ( 
Idris Lim 
llford Lit 
Lactagol 
Lafarge / 
Mann, E; 
Marco Reé 
Mentmor 
Midland ‘ 
Murray ( 
Olive & ] 
Redfearn 
Roneo Li 
Ste. Madi 
Sunlight 
Timber F 
United M 
Wrights’ 


Totals (£ 
Dece mber 
January 
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COMPANY RESULTS (December 8, 1943, 


























to Deceniber 22, 1943) 


Preceding Year 

















| | 
| . | a : :; Net | Available Appropriation 
ear | ota eprecia- rofit or | —_— — - - —— 
Company ; Ended | Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- |! | ti te = 1eae - 
| | Interest tion || Pref. | Ord. Rate | LO Free in Total 
| ' | Div. | Div. “| Reserves |, Carry Profit 
o os 7 J _ | | it } | Forward |! 
“ — £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
reweries, &c. } A 
qgsell’s Brewery .........20002005. | Sept. 30 | 1,223,068 276,532 , 534,393 8,750 | 175,000; 173 75,000 | + 17,782 | 1,116,775 
\ssociated British Maltsters ........ Aug. 31 | 229,177 | 102,794 | 134,073 || 32,500; 15,000 10 50,000 | + 5,294 189,682 
Birkenhead Brewery Co. ........... | Sept. 30 | 164,463 .. | 45,659 67,599 | .... | 37,709! il 5,000 | + 2,950 + 185,733 
peuchar (Robert) Limited.......... | Sept.30 | 370,332 8,800 48,339 | 129,589 13,750 15,000 20; 10,000 | + 9,589 372,114 
eeds & Wakefield Breweries ....... Sept. 30 | 283,823; ... | 73,623 121,915 || 29,500; 24,000 12 21,281 | — 1,158 308,230 
Leney (Frederick) & Sons .......... Sept.30 175,809 | 20,944 39,856 92,347 3,937 | 25,000! 334 10,000} + ‘919 165,138 
Noakes & Co.......... Meee esi Sept. 30 64,508... 13,782 | 25,320 6,250 | 5,500 50 ea 2,032 64,535 | 
Simonds (Hi &G.) —~_ megs ee | Sept. 30 | 1,281,378 | 163,484 | 173,974, 280,590 30,000 72,000 18 69,978 1,996 | 1,222,379 
oal, tron an tee | | 
Feenbert EEGUNOTS. .. cc ccesccsscees | June 30; 146,102 | 65,226 185,987 |, 5,156 42,187 15¢ 4+ 17,883 146,260 
A Ocean Cont & Wilson's... aascnr ey Mar. 31 | 343,247 163,150 | 396,389 | 42,440, 114,059 5} 6,651 322,303 
nancial, Land, &c. | , 
Beira (Port of) Development ....... Mar. 31 10,388 ‘ 12,352 18,750 oa 11,667 | 7d. ps 685 20,704 
Delagoa Bay Development ......... June 30 65,156 i 11,757 27,595 3,330 8,022; 6 as 405 64.946 
First Garden City Limited ......... Sept. 30 97,304 | : 32,013 | 61,327 7,500 12,500 5 10,000 2,013 86,771 
Heinemann Holdings .............. Nov. 30} —_ 13,047 | : 10,631 | 13,409 3,981 3,750 | 10 ae 2,900 18,227 
jays & Campbells (Holdings) i. a1 i ass : 108,106 . 121,810 72,187 26,250 3 9,669 57,408 
Mutual Finance Limited ..... seseee Sept. * * J 7. 106,056 ae sa ie + 3,088 1,4 
Yew Zealand — = Mercantile... . — 2 a | ie —— 165,322 33,334 28,125 3 + 11,220 souaen 
Read’s Drift Land Co. ............. , Mar. ¥ 5 | 2.6 2,935 aa 1,712 21+ 958 3,6 
Town Investments ..............-. | Sept. 29 65,724 ee 31,631 99,546 17,500 12,485 4 1,746 51 Boa 
inited Motor Zoeanee ssbitaess s+ ' Mar. 31 49,700 15,534 7,561 7,175 x i 8,359 19,998 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | j 
Aerated EE, 6c elo etetesceces | Oct. 2! 591,500 70,000 76,904 | 136,532 | 23,808 | 48.075 7 5,021 519,189 
Qddenino’s Hotel & Restaurant..... | Dec. 31 | 53,190 936 7,845 | 8,450 | 3,438 | 8 Ss 4,407 40,855 
Slaters & Bodega Baath aes? +s Sept.30 160,066 1,910 90,418 |Dr.124,393 |) oo... | + 90,418 154,466 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | 
Dennis Brothers .......++-+++++++ Sept. 30 | 149,725 16,232 98,241 | 269,468 a 93,905 | 125 nas 4,336 160,246 
Handley Page Limited...........+. Dec. 31 146,408 aie 145,158 183,094 9,958 | 74,679 25d 50,000 10,521 149,883 
Henlvs Limited . wsecccebecsecceces Aug. 31 195,690 1,881 20,792 | 92,324 || 7,032 | 4,500 | 20 oe 9,260 169,930 
Miles Aircraft Limited ............. Dec. 31 51,432 wes. | ghd 38,190 | ... =| = 14,663} = 5 12,000 | 4,474 41,706 
Rossleigh Limited...............-. | Sept. 30 12,711 1,830 | 2,888 61,989 300 | 3,000} 5 ose tS 412 16,406 
Standard Motor a Benen ears | Aug. 31 222,521 we» -| 2605018:) 167,262 . | 90,000) 25 50,000 ; + 12,118 230,006 
ubber \ | i } i 
Anglo-Johore Rubber............-- ; June 30 628 | ana | Dr. G97. 677 an | a “si 697 8,296 | 
nee SL ica ck hse eee | ag = wa 10,000 . a — 1,750 | 15,000 10 1,185 82,051 | 
u Estates ......ccccscecrcceces | J o oo | Dr. 226 | was ie Zi 22, 072 
~ Pergau Rubber ...........-. | Mar. 31 | 215 ee Dr. 727 | 2,144 a tae 
Rim (Malacca) Rubber...........-- June 30 | 1,282 | Dr. 3,639 | 10,156 3,639 17,661 
Tebrau ee weg tees e seen eeeee | June 30 4,099 | | 1,330 18,706 1,330 15,754 
ipping , 
Alexander Shipping Co......-..--.. | Mar. 31, 29,800 ' 28,900 73,394 7,200 | 22,500! 7} 800 31,806 | 
British india Steams Havigetion ee (Pept * 42 yon | en 153 8 i sas aA 6 1,198 203.737 
Brynymor Steamship Co. ....... vcs | Mar. ! 351,667 | on } : ? ‘ | \ ,000 8 —_ + 230 23,973 
Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navign. | Sept. 30 | 2,698,512 | 805,900 | 537,768 | 699,157 || 76,000} 183,701 8 250,000 | + 28,067 , 2,211,980 
Silver Line Limited ............... | Dec. 31; 182,693 , 115,000 24,112 | 74,565 | eh 23,750 5 ite | +f 362 277,716 
ea | | | : 
aaa (Ceylon) Tea & Rubber .. | _ > anne 1,743 | 6,287 | ove | 1,920 oe ; Tk 1,500 | + 242 28,569 | 
Jhanzie Tea .....-.-eeeeeee eee eeee ec. | 148,024; ... | 33,422 | ; saa 5350 7 www += ROT 86,007 
Jokai’ (Assam) Tea ..-.---e esse eee | Dec. 31; 373,304 | | 60,784 113,075 | 6,000 57,817 | 10 «| — 3033 225,194 
Mini Mini (Nyasaland) Tea ......... | June 30, = 14,088 | 5,048 | 6,579 |}... 3,969 | 18 1,291 | - 212 | 13,849 
Namdang OP gos Bina | Dec. 31! 75,693 | | 12,091 | = 29,240 |! | 8.210; 10 | ... | + 3,881} 50,999 | 
extiles | j | | | | 
British Celanese. .....-.++ee+eeeees | July 3 | 3,371,532 | 376,000 | 327,101 | 839,089 yo. a + 80,226 || 3,152,859 
Klinger Manufacturing DiS rks ' Oct. 31 77,141 12,592 | 12,425 41,143 | ae j 7.944 | TBF) + 4.481 > 115,950 
Wilson, Smith & is.” ... | Sept. 30 13,896 1,800 | 5,000 7,490 | 4,000 | 750| #5 | fr 250 13,124 
Tramway an I | i! | 
East Yorkshire — Services...... Sept. 30) 233,400 33,000 | 22,965 | 40,289 | : 22,500 | 73 | + 465 || 240,496 | 
ru | | | | | 
London & New York Investment ... ; Oct. 31 | 45,852 | 39,460 | 47,721 || 13,453 | 13,837 9 10,000 | + 2,170 42,758 
London Scottish American Trust.... | Oct. 3b | 99,424 63,329 | 154,781 || 22,500{ 40,000 8 | zoe + 829 || 99,353 | 
New seen vt ea Trust... | ne “ nen | - 15208 | ae | 41,500} 4 | 57,962 | — 37,679 | 157,692 | 
Scottish International Trust ........ ct. ; | 083 | 4 | 7,782 | oa sues 367 | — 66 || 27,513 
Scottish Investment Trust ......... |; Nov. 5] 161,113 | | 45,400; 89,744 | 34,875 | 5,167 | 4 20,000 | — 14,642 153,349 | 
Second British Steamship Trust..... ; Dec. 1 | 80,539 | | 24,978 | 66,733 | 9,844 | 12,797 6} beg | + 2,337 78,047 
Second City & Commercial Investment | Sept. 30 | 41,803 18,884 28,392 | a | 16,808 | 2} | + 2,076 || 39,197 
South Western Investment Trust ... | Oct. 31 6,153 2,725 10,601 3,063 | aa Dee. | 338 | 5,714 
Trane Oceanic iy Se peer eae Oct. 31; 63,791 | 20,302 28,033 | 15,937 2,225; 1 | + 2,140 | 60,387 
ther Com | } ! | | il | j 
Airports Limited.........-+.--+.-. | Sept.30 | 56,580 .- | 13,122} 26,987 |) 7,393 6 5,000 729 || 42,443 
Albion Drop Forgings .-.--+--+++++- | Sept. 30 | 22,907 5,415 15,385 | 19,246 || .. | 9,375; 123 .. | + 6,010 || 16,071 
Asquith (William) .....-..-+--++++- | Aug. 12} 103,230 ae 21,439 44,858 || 6,623 2,039; 5 10,000 | + 2,777 || 138,934 
Associated Talking Pictures ........ ; June 30; 39,246 Ree ef 1,156 Dy.186,124); ... a sid ee + 1,156 || 107,115 
Atlas Steel Foundry .......-.--..-. | Sept. 30 34,064 4,881 | 29,183 32,661 | .- | 23,906] 422] ... | + 5,277 ]/ 31,510 
Avon India Rubber .......-+-+++++- | Oct. 2) 368,872 | 29,252 42,024 | 53,932 7,500; 14842; 10 | ... | + 19,682 | 291,739 
Blackburn (Thomas) & Sons........ | June 30 42,855 6,805 | 10,566} 13,592 1,800 | 4,875 | 7h! 4,000} — 109, 73,376 
Blackpool ‘Tower Co. .....--++++++- | Oct. 31} 89,590 | 30,000 49,590 90,783 1,200 46,406 | 223 ~~ | + 1,984 || ~— 90,609 
Blackpool Winter Gardens ......... | Oct. 31) 52,598 | 30,000 | 12,798 23,509 |} .... | 11,813 | 223 a + 985 || 65,169 
British Benzol & Coal Distillation ... | Oct. 31; 84,215 | 13,576 20,371 39,689 |... 20) 9375) 15) 6,000 | + 4,996 96,309 
Brockhouse (J.) & Co. ...--+---+-+. | Sept.30 | 181,441 | 27,810 | 124°791 | 226,230 | 750 | 86,182 | 20 ne + 37,859 183,541 
Burtol Cleaners Limited ........... | Sept. 30} 27,788 1,874 10,138 | 17,534) | 4,167} 163 | —_ 3,000 | 971 || 20,449 
Butler Machine Tool Co. .......-... Sept.30 | 97,348 | 13,792 44,412 61,700 |} 6,255} 25,000, 123 | 13,425 | 268 || 102,331 
€ard Clothing & Belting ........... Sept. 30 | 168,468 | 7,430} 57,778 | 80,847 || 7,312 | 25,355 | 125 | 25,000 111 159,324 
Carreras Limited...... piahiebekvo4s Oct. 31 | 3,692,369 | 43,980 | 742,279 | 1,048,937 i 65,000 | 557,212 | 30 | 100,000 | + 20,067 | 3,122,625 
Cleveland Bridge & Engineering .... | Sept. 30 | - 22,107 = 4,760 14,883 21,855 || 1,232] 13,153 44+} 2,000} — 1,502 | 31,676 
Constable, Hart & Co. ............. | Sept. 30 | 12,657) 10,331 31,431 | a 10,744 8 | .. |— 413] 17,464 
Coronet Brick Co. .....+++-++eeeeee | July 31 | 3,149 | 878 244 | Dr. 5,120 <y seen | 244 || 209 
Durham Paper Mills.......--.---.. | Sept. 30 15,064 | 12,000 814 | Dr. 2,080 | as at | eer 814 || 12,776 
Goodacre (William) & Sons......... | June 30| 74,545 | 6,196 17,581 27,955 | 17,563 6,019 5 — 6,001 || 74,132 
Goode, Durrant & Murray.......... | July 20} 51,595; ... 23,088 32,676 | 13,475 7,328 | 23 a + 2,285 || 61,182 
Hood Haggie (R.) & Son........... Oct. 31; 45,318 | 15,000 28,319 91,526 || 2,000; 15,000} 123 10,000 | + 1,319 || 43,620 
Hughes (Bernard) ......-.--++++--- | Oct. 30 | 9,508 | 2,000 4,013 10,716 | 1,050 | 2,450; 10 |... + 513 || 8,945 
OE onc St pss 0:6.4-0,0 S01 s.0 | Oct. 31; 108,949 | 12,059! 12,657 7,300 7,700 | 10 Dr.2,500; — 441 || 109,120 
MMMM sc sh0erccccncese | Oct. 31! 133,404 | | 97'904; 128,736 | 38900 | 57:420| 10 "| 1584 || 130,575 
Lactagol Limited : | Sept. 30 | 39,778 | 3,794 | 4,746 || 1,000 2,000; 8 1,000 206 || 23,404 
Lafarge Aluminous Cement Co. ..... | Mar. 31 | _ 12,233 a 7,282 11,385 | 2,625 1,500 | 10 2,000 | + 1,157 || 21,763 
Mann, Egerton & Co.............-- | Sept. 30 | 137,085 6,530 12,949 | 37,083 8,416 | 1,777 | 10 2,500 | + 256 || 104,909 
Marco Refrigerators ...........-+.5 | Sept.30 34,587 1,456 3,699 | 8,453 Seiad 2,625 5 . }- Sere 14,243 
Mentmore Manufacturing Co........ | Oct. 9; 24,502 | a 8,880 | 29,519 , 2,205 4,600 | 123 -- | + 2,075 | 22,147 
Midland Tar Distillers ............. June 30, 111,257 | 19,331 | 27,520, 68,581 || 95,536 | 913,359 | 7 10,000 | — 1,375 || 108,345 
Murray (D. & W.).....-.0-2 eee eens July 19!) 43,869! =... =| 423007 | 72,433 | 371986} 21628! 5 |... + 2,393 || 44,533 
Olive & Partington................ | Sept. 30 | 89,647 | 15,000 | 28,122 | 67,487 | 12,500 | 15,000 | 10 + 622 || 200,591 
Redfearn Brothers .......--.-..5-. | Sept. 30 42,425! 6,811 | 12,968} 33,658 || 2,250 | 8,375 | 25 | .... |+ 2,343 || 53,563 
OA BAMBERG 0 ccc scsecccassccces | Sept. 30 | 58,987; ... | 57,423 | 85,013 || 10,710 | 25,690} 123 | 20,000 | + 1,023 || 53,484 
Ste. Madeleine Sugar Co............ ; June 30| = 16,864 | | Dr. 7,629 Sere) =. | ce | cece, |e RE, «5452 
Sunlight Laundries ............+-.. | Nov. 30; 34,300| ... 23,263: 27,463 || 11,250; 10,000; 5 | + 2,013 || 29,625 
Timber Fireproofing Co. ........... | Sept.30} 13,927; 1,308 243 | 3,490 || 4... | 2,090 | 10 | — 1,847 || 14,968 
United Match Industries ........... ! Oct. 31 18,456 | 5,020 5,481 | 18,061 || 4,397 | TOs SSE OC... + 42 | 17,492 
ee Oe | Sept. 30 | 38,937 | 13,000 21,637) 41,153 | 1,875 | 8,750; 8$| 10,000) + 1,012 | 36,992 
Totals (£000's) : |No. of Cos. | : | | | | | | 
December 8, 1943, to December 22, 1943 98 | 21,412 | 1,967 | 5,154 | 8,636 1,220 | 2,601 | | 926 | + 407 || 20,705 
January 1, 1943. to December 22, 1943 | 1,985 | 401,802 | 32,402 | 164,904 | 275,956 40,962 | = 99,355 | | 19,531 | + 386,413 








+ Free of Income Tax. 


(c) Also 2%, from Capital Accretions Account. 


| 


5,056 | 





Net 
Profit 


264,068 
83,438 


46,527 | 
64,597 | 


78,065 


38,809 | 
11,223 | 


164,166 


49,489 | 
155,054 | 


9,262 


11,445 | 
18,749 | 


4,672 
57,100 

446 
65,395 


762 | 


162,684 | 


Dr. 1,398 
23,984 
2,341 
2,419 
1,875 
9,121 


30,906 
203,737 
12,264 
494,406 


75,696 | 


4,125 
31,230 
65,785 

5,360 
16,041 


403,495 
18,401 
12,444 


21,427 


36,281 
62,521 
56,146 

7,464 


40,982 | 


235,572 
18,294 

2,386 
18,044 


6,687 
10,463 


21,876 | 


2,497 
26,510 
37,490 
10,670 
50,610 
13,415 
10,077 


90,469 | 


8,139 
35,558 
53,742 

565,708 
17,060 
14,821 

Dr. 3,604 
126 


16,719 
28,292 
27,120 
4,074 
12,460 
97,075 
5,232 
6,152 
14,854 
Dr. 5,187 


4,762 
159,512 


(ad) 15% Paid Free of Income Tax. 
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864 THE ECONOMIST 


(Continued from page 860) 


14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14.%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, #-1}%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit 
at call $%; at notice }%. . 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
aan between Dec. 17th and Dec. 23rd. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exc e.)' 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-032. Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22%) 
17-30-40 Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 83-64% cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Peseta 40°50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 17th and 
Dec. (23rd. 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 173-1840 
Belgian Conge. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-3y,. tran. Ri. 128-130 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for.which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate tor payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-03 pesos. 


Forward Raves.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


| a ene 
” ; Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
New York on | “a5 | 3 | 7” | 1 | 20 21 | 22 
! ' 


Cables :— Cents Cents Cents ; Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
4024$ 4023§ 4024§ 4024§ 4024§ 4024§ 
89-500 | 89 560 t 89 750 | 89 810 | 89-930 | $0 -000 
43-50 | 43-80 | 4350 | 4300 | 43-20 . 
25 -O7* | 25-15* | 25-15* | 25-13* |+25-13* 
5°16 5-16 5°16 5 +16 5:16 ° 
4-10 -4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-10 
E : : 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm 23°86 | 23°86 | 23°86 ; 23-86 | 23 -86 23°86 | 23-85 


* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. oes § Bid. 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


‘“‘ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


ee — | nnnly Indices 
Da 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.f 


3,921 4,668 102-1 134-1 
3957 | 3848 | (2d 134-1 
4803 | 3,705 102-1 134-1 
3420 | 4811 102-4 134-1 
3,022 | 31550 102-6 134-1 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 
owest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 


1942 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GCHARLES ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 - 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1943 
£67,128,395 


Established over 80 years 


“NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 


Represented at over 200 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

* Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 

Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 

H.R.H.Chalmers, Genera! Manager. 


Lonvon oFnet. 
& Queen Victoria St. ECA 
John Forbes, Manager. 


December 25, 9143 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 
1943 Average l Transactions || 1943 Average Transaction. 
113-3 856,000 | Dec. 13... 113-9 | 731,000 
113-9 867,000 — Se 113°5 | 683,000 
114-1 | 424,000t — oe 113 -4 664,000 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour sessicn. 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 


1943 


* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 25, 1943 — — — 
By Permission to Deal 120,000 on 120,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 861. 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


£ 
1,603,632,037 1,578, 481,14 
1,484,775,160 1,436,916,415 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. _ Foreign Deb. Pref. Ord. 


Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1943... . 1,575,574,644 2,668,427 638,677 1,566,977,683 2,247,701 9,656,364 
1942.... 1,436,063,884 774,216 78,315 1,428,858,958 988,562 7,068,895 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to December 14, 1943, only. 
Above figures,include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Tomatoes.—During the 1943 tomato season, 230 million lb. 
of tomatoes were distributed through the Ministry of Food’s 
distribution associations. This is the equivalent of 5 lb. per 
head of the population, and an increase of 40 per cent. of the 
1942 figure of 166 million lb. The large increase in the quantity 


‘distributed through the associations was due to the fact that 


this year the associations were compulsory, but in 1942 they 
were voluntary. 

“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—The index (1935 = 
100) remained unchanged during the week to December 22nd, 
and was as follows:—Crops, 122.9; raw materials, 182.3; 
complete index, 149.7. 


Make contact now ! 


Australasia is now establish- 
ing vast new industries and 
developing the old. Australia’s 
largest and oldest Bank can 
introduce you to this rapidly 
growing market. Enquiries 
are invited. 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


Established 1817. Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
' LONDON OFFICES 
29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 


PPOINTMENT, Robson, Morrow & Underwood have a 
vacancy for an outstanding man, Chartered Accountant 
or the equivalent, who has held industrial appointments and 
who is interested in being trained in the installation of modern 
accounting methods. Four figure commencing salary and 
excellent prospects. Mark envelope ‘‘ Application.” Full par- 
ticulars to Robson, Morrow & Underwood, Victoria Station 
House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


OMPANY requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THE 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NEWSPAPER, L1D., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—-Saturday, December 25, 19453. 
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